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It is interesting to observe that all literary movements in 
the past had little or no prevision. The question of their 
future, their permanence, did not disturb them. My read- 
ing does not disclose to me that the affectation of Euphues, 
or the glittering allegorical and bloodless pageantry of Spenser, 
or the thunderous mouthing of Marlowe ever grew aware of 
its dark future. Each school lived for its day and time 
without disturbing prophecy. 

Pope, the monarch of the circumscribed, the emperor of 
lace and ruffles, so far as I have read, had no gloomy fore- 
bodings. His reign was the most absolutely despotic and 
long-continued reign the literary history of England has ever 
seen. He could be pardoned for never imagining that real 
flowers could come to be enjoyed better than gilt and scarlet 
paper roses —all alike. It is not to be wondered at that he 
had no prevision of Whitman or Henley or Lanier, in the 
joyous jog-trot of his couplets. 

Take larger movements —the Reformation, for example. 
This movement in its day filled the whole religious history 
of Europe. It filled the horizon from sea to sea. It trans- 
formed empires, and planted new colonies in the wilderness 
west. It dominated art, literature, architecture, laws, and 
yet it was but a phase of intellectual development. Its order 
was transitory; and had an evolutionist been born into that 
austere time, he would have predicted the reaction to enjoy- 
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ment of worldly things and the sure passing of the whole 
world as it was then colored and dominated by puritanic 
thought. 

In art this narrowness and sincerity of faith in itself has 
been the principal source of power of every movement in the 
past. To question was to weaken. Had Spenser suspected 
the prosiness and hollow absurdity of his combats (wherein 
the hero always wins), had he suspected that there was some- 
thing else in life better worth while than allegory and the 
endless recounting of tales of chivalry, he would have failed 
to embody as he does the glittering and caparisoned bar- 
barism of his day. And the crown which Pope wore would 
have rested like a plat of thorns on his brow had he been 
visited by disturbing visions of a time when men would pre- 
fer their poetry in some other form than couplets or even 
quatrains, and would even question whether Pope wrote 
poetry at all! 

Because Shakespeare and the group around him were 
feudalistic and did not believe in the common personality, 
because Dryden believed Shakespeare was a savage, because 
Wordsworth believed that God was in the round rim of 
ocean and in the wildling breeze, because each age believed 
in its art and in the world of thought around it, therefore 
has each real age of literature embodied more or less faith- 
fully its own outlook upon life, and gone peacefully, if not 
arrogantly, to its grave at last, in blessed ignorance of the 
devastation the future held in store. 

But while each age can be said in general terms to have 
had no prevision, it is probable that some few of its artists 
in each generic movement caught some glimpse of coming 
change, and that this power of prophecy grew slowly until 
there came upon the world the splendid light of the devel- 
opment theory uttered by Spencer and Darwin. I think it 
is not too much to say that, previous to the writing of these 
men, definite .prevision, even on the broadest lines, was 
impossible. 

Until men came to see system and progression, and endless 
but definite succession in art and literature as in geologic 
change, until the law of progress was enunciated, no concep- 
tion of the future, and no reasonable history of the past, 
could be formulated. Once prove literature and art subject 
to social conditions, to environment and social conformation, 
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and dominance of the epic in one age and the drama in 
another became as easy to understand and to infer as any 
other fact of a people’s history. It has made the present the 
most critical and self-analytical of all ages known to us. 

Evolutionists explain the past by means of laws operative 
in the present, by survivals of change. In an analogous way, 
we may infer (broadly, of course) the future of society, and 
therefore its art, from embryonic changes just beginning to 
manifest themselves. The developed future is always 
prophesied in the struggling embryos of the present. In the 
mould of the present are the swelling acorns of future 
forests. 

Fiction already commands the present in the form of the 
novel of life. It already out-ranks verse and the drama as a 
medium of expression. It is so flexible, admits of so many 
points of view, and comprehends so much, uniting painting, 
and rhythm to the drama and the pure narrative, that it has 
come to be the highest form of expression in Russia, Ger- 
many, Norway, and France. It occupies with easy tolerance 
the high seats in the synagogue, and felicitates the other arts 
on having got in, or rather stayed in at all. At its best it 
certainly is the most modern and unconventional of arts. 

One of the questions most often asked the veritist is the 
question of his permanence. “Do you think you’ve reached 
the farther wall? Is your school final?” 

Certainly not, the vertist replies. As students of compar- 
ative literature and of the development theory, we know 
perfectly well that the movement called realism, in so far as 
it expresses our characteristic outlook on life, will change, 
will become history like the Shakespearean literature, like the 
classic literature of Pope, like the romantic school of Scott 
and Hugo. If we are sincere and direct, we are making en- 
during literary history in precisely the same manner that 
Burns did in voicing the rising democracy of his age. All 
are links in an endless chain, forms in an endless procession. 
There is no farther wall; nothing but space before and after us. 

All things are relative in literature and art as in science. 
-We are relativists as a matter of fact, and not absolutists. 
We believe the phrase “ writing for all time” is a figure of 
speech, for time is long, and art is fleeting; that is, in its 
special phases. We do not say Scott was greater than Shake- 
speare ; we say he was different, and that his only justifica- 
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tion for being is that he contributes something to English 
literature which Shakespeare failed to perceive and utter. 

The phrase “ Shakespeare and Eschylus rise into the realms 
of the absolute in art,” is excellent in an oration, but the rela- 
tivists demand that phrases of this sort be boiled down to their 
solid residuum. Shakespeare was great among his fellows be- 
cause he excelled them in work of the same time and place. 
He was valuable and interesting to all ages following because 
he embodied so well the life and thought of his time. Had 
he done his work with keener preception and with less re- 
gard for traditions, he would have been greater, because he 
would thus have embodied more of the loves and aspirations 
of his fellow-men and less of the intrigues and crimes of the 
crowned brigands, whose lives were crimes, whose deaths were 
public blessings, and he would have been greater, and his 
relationship to democratic America closer than it is. 

This is said, not so much to cavil, as to illustrate the 
relativity of the schools of art. This question also involves 
the question of the immediate future of fiction. If the present 
novel is to change, what is it likely to be? If the develop- 
ment of literature involves the sloughing off of certain 
peculiarities, what will be carried forward from the present 
to the future? Is there anything permanent in a literature ? 
These are the questions which pour in on the rash relativists 
who lay any claim to prophecy. Having entered in so far, 
the veritist might as well proceed boldly. 

We are about to enter the dark. We need a light. This 
flaming thought from Whitman will do for the search-light 
of the profound deeps, “All the past was not, the future 
will be.” If the past was bond, the future will be free. 

If the past was feudalistic, the future will be democratic. 
If the past ignored and trampled upon women, the future 
will place them side by side with man. If the child of the 
past was ignored, the future will cherish him, and fiction will 
embody these facts. 

If the past was dark and battleful and bloody and bar- 
barous, the future will be peaceful and sunny. If the past 
celebrated lust and greed and love of power, the future will 
celebrate continence and humility and altruism. If the past 
was the history of a few titled personalities riding high on 
obsure waves of nameless suffering humanity, the future will 
be the day of high average personality, the abolition of all 
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privilege, the peaceful walking together of brethren, equals 
before nature and before the law. And fiction will celebrate 
this life. 

If the past was gross and materialistic in its religion, wor- 
shipping idols of wood and stone, demanding sacrifices to 
appease God, using creed as a club to make men confirm to a 
single interpretation of man’s relation to nature and his 
fellow, then the future will be high and pure and subtle in 
its religious interpretations; and there will be granted to 
individuals perfect freedom in the interpretation of nature’s 
laws, a freedom in fact, as wel! as in name. And to fiction 
is the task of subtly embodying this splendid creed. 

As we run swiftly over the development of literary history, 
we see certain elements being left behind while others are 
carried forward. Those that are carried forward are, however, 
extremely general and fundamental. They are the bones of 
art, not its curve of flesh, or flush of blood. 

One of these central elements of unchanging power, always 
manifest in every really great literature, is sincerity in 
method. This produces contemporaneousness. Those great 
writers of the past did not write “for all time,” not even for 
the future. They mainly were occupied in interesting some 
portion of their fellow-men. Shakespeare had no care and 
no thought of the eighteenth century in his writing ; he was 
painfully anxious to please my Lord This or That, who could 
be of living and very material use to him, — or to the Queen, 
who could help him keep the wolf from his door. Witness his 
abject dedications. 

He studied his time, and tried sincerely to state it in 
terms that would please those whom he considered his judi- 
cious friends. Thus he reflected (indirectly) the feudal age, 
for that was the dominant thought of his day. So Dryden 
and Pope, each at his best, portrayed his day, putting his sin- 
cere and original comment upon the life around him, flavor- 
ing every translation he made with the vice and lawlessness 
which he felt to be the prevailing elements of his imme- 
diate surroundings. In the main, they believed in themselves. 

The romantic school of fiction, while it reigned, was self- 
justifiable, at least in great figures like Scott and Hugo. 
Because it was a sincere expression of their likings and dis- 
likings, it reflected directly and indirectly their rebellion 
against the old, and put in evidence their conception of the 
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office of literature. They did their work. It wil! never be 
done so well again, because all that follows their model will 
be imitative; theirs was the genuine romanticism. 

The fiction of the future will not be romantic in any such 
sense as Scott or Hugo was romantic, because to do that 
would be to re-live the past, which is impossible; to imitate 
models, which is fatal. Reader and writer will both be want- 
ing. The element of originality follows from the power of the 
element of sincerity. ‘All original art,” says Taine, “is 
self-regulative.” It does not imitate. It does not follow 
models. It stands before life, and is accountant to life and 
self only. Therefore the fiction of the future must be origi- 
nal, and therefore self-regulative. 

As fiction has come to deal more and more with men and 
less with abstractions, it will be safe to infer that this will 
continue. Eugéne Vérin covered the ground fully when he 
said, “ We care no longer for gods or heroes ; we care for 
men.” This is true of the body of veritists, whose power 
and influence augments daily ; even the romance writers feel 
its influence, and are abandoning their swiftly running love 
stories for studies of character. Like the romantic school of 
painting they are affected by the influence they fear. 

It is safe to say that the fiction of the future will grow 
more democratic in outlook and more individualistic in 
method. Impressionism in its true sense means the state- 
ment of one’s own individual perception of life and nature, 
guided by devotion to truth. Second to this great principle 
is the law that each impression must be worked out faith-- 
fully on separate canvasses, each work of art complete in 
itself. Literalism, the style that can be quoted in bits, is 
like a picture that can be cut into pieces. It lacks unity. 
The higher art would seem to be the art that perceives and 
states the relations of things, giving atmosphere and relative 
values as they appeal to the sight. 

The fiction of the future will not be so obvious in its 
method as it has been in the past. It will put its lessons 
into general effect rather than into epigrams. Discussion 
will be in the relations of its characters, not on quotable lines 
or paragraphs. It will teach, as all earnest literature has 
done, by effect ; but it will not be by direct expression, but 
by placing before the reader thé facts of life as they stand 
related to the artist. 
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Destructive criticism is the most characteristic literary 
expression of the present and of the immediate future, be- 
cause of this slow rising of the literary mind to prevision of 
change in life and literature. Because the fictionist of to-day 
sees a more beautiful and peaceful future social life, and in con- 
sequence a more beautiful and peaceful literary life, therefore 
he is encouraged to deal truthfully and at close grapple with 
the facts of his immediate present. His comment virtually 
amounts to satire or prophecy or both. Because he is sus- 
tained by love and faith in the future, he can be mercilessly 
true. He strikes at thistles because he knows the unrotted 
seed of loveliness and peace needs but sun and the air of 
freedom to rise to flower and fragrance. 

The realist or veritist is really an optimist,a dreamer. He 
sees life in terms of what it might be, as well as in terms of 
what it is; but he writes of what is, and suggests what is to 
be, by contrast. He aims to be perfectly truthful in his 
delineation of his relation to life, but there is a tone, a color, 
which comes unconsciously into his utterance like the sob- 
bing stir of the muted violins beneath the frank, clear song 
of the clarionet ; and this tone is one of sorrow that the 
future halts so lamely in its approach. He aims to hasten 
the age of beauty and peace by delineating the ugliness and 
warfare of the present. But ever the converse of his picture 
rises in the mind of the reader. He sighs for a lovelier life. 

This element of sad severity will change as conditions 
change for the common man, but the larger element of sin- 
cerity, with resulting contemporaneousness, will remain. Fic- 
tion, to be important and successful, must be original and 
suited to its time. As the times change, fiction will change. 
This must always be remembered. 

The surest way to write for all time is to embody the 
present in the finest form with the highest sincerity and with 
the frankest truthfulness. The surest way to write for other 
lands is to be true to our own land and true to the scenes 
and people we love, and love in a human and direct way 
without being educated up to it or down to it. 

Thus it will be seen that the fiction of the. immediate 
future will be the working out of plans already in hand. 
There is small prophecy in it after all. We have but to 
examine the ground closely, and we see the green shoots of 
the coming harvest beneath our very feet. We have but to 
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examine closely the most naive and local of our novels, and 
the coming literature will be foreshadowed there. The local 
novelist seems to be the coming — woman! Local color is 
the royal robe. 

The local novel seems to be the heir-apparent to the 
kingdom of poesy. It is already the most promising of all 
literary attempts to-day ; certainly it is the most sincere. It 
seems but beginning its work. It is “ hopelessly contempo- 
raneous ”; that is its strength. It is (at its best) unaffected, 
natural, emotional. It is sure to become all powerful. It 
will redeem American literature, as it has already redeemed 
the South from its conventional and highly wrought roman- 
ticism. 

The fiction of the South has risen from the dead. It is 
now in the spring season of shooting wildling plants and 
timorous blades of sown grains. Its future is assured. Its 
soil is fertilized with the blood of true men. Its women are 
the repositories of great, vital, sincere, emotional experiences 
which will inevitably appear in their children, and at last in 
art, and especially in fiction. The Southern people are in 
the midst of a battle more momentous than the rebellion, 
because it is the result of the rebellion; that is, the battle of 
entrenched privilege against the swiftly spreading democratic 
idea of equality before the law and in the face of nature. 

They have a terrible mightily dramatic race-problem on 
their hands. The South is the meeting-place of winds. It is 
the seat of swift and almost incalculable change; and this 
change, this battle, this strife of invisible powers, is about to 
enter their fiction ; the negro has entered it. He has brought 
@ musical speech to his masters, and to the new fiction. He 
has brought a strange and pleading song into music. The 
finest writers of the New South already find him a never-fail- 
ing source of interest. He is not, of course, the only subject 
of Southern fiction, nor even the principal figure ; but he is a 
necessary part, and a most absorbingly interesting part. The 
future of fiction in the South will also depict the unrecon- 
structed rebel unreservedly, and the race-problem without 
hate or contempt or anger, for the highest art will be the 
most catholic in its sympathy. It will delineate vast con- 
tending forces, and it will be a great literature. 

The negro will enter the fiction of the South first as 
subject, second as artist in his own right. His first attempts 
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will be imitative, but he will yet utter himself, as surely as 
he lives. He will contribute a poetry and a novel as pecu- 
liarly his own as the songs he sings. He may appear also in a 
strange half-song, half-chant, and possibly in a drama peculiar 
to himself; but in some form of fiction he will surely utter 
the sombre and darkly florid genius for emotional utterance 
which characterizes them. 

In the North the novel will continue local for some time 
to come. It will delineate the intimate life and speech of 
every section of our enormous and disparate republic. It 
will catch and fix unchangeably the changing, assimilating 
races, delineating the pathos and humor and the infinite 
drama of their swift adjustment to new conditions. Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, each wonderful 
locality in our Nation of Nations will yet find its native utter- 
ance. The superficial work of the tourist and outsider will 
not do. The real novelist of these sections is walking behind 
the plow or trudging to school in these splendid potential 
environments. 

This local movement will include the cities as well, and St. 
Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, will be delineated by artists 
born of each city, whose work will be so true that it could 
not have been written by any one from the outside. The real 
utterance of a city or a locality can only come when a writer 
is born out of its intimate heart. To such an one nothing 
will be “strange” or “ picturesque”; all will be familiar and 
full of significance and beauty. The novel of the slums must 
be written by one who has played there as a child, and taken 
part in all its amusements; not out of curiosity, but out of 
pleasure seeking. It cannot be done from above nor from 
the outside. It must be done out of a full heart and with- 
out seeking for effect. 

The contrast of city and country everywhere growing 
sharper, will find its reflection in this local novel of the 
immediate future, the same tragedies and comedies, with the 
essential difference called local color, and taking place all 
over the land, wherever cities arise like Fungii, unhealthy, 
yet absorbing as subjects of fictional art. 

The drama will join the novel in this study of local condi- 
tions. The indications are already to be seen in the dramas 
of strong local flavor, now being put upon the stage. New 
England, Kentucky, California, Alabama, Virginia, have 
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already received serious, if not altogether truthful representa- 
tion. Others are to swiftly follow. They will be derived 
from fiction, and in many cases the dramatist and novelist 
will be the same person. Im all cases the sincerity of the 
author’s love for his scenes and characters will find expression 
in tender care for truth, and there will be made to pass be- 
fore our eyes wonderfully suggestive pictures of other lives 
and landscapes. The diama will grow in dignity and im- 
portance along these lines. 

Both drama and novel will be colloquial. This does not 
mean that they will be exclusively in the dialects, but the 
actual speech of the people of each locality will unquestion- 
ably be studied more closely than ever before. Dialect is the 
life of a language, precisely as the common people of the 
nation form the sustaining power of its social life and art. 

And so in the novel, in the short story, and in the drama, 
— by the work of a multitude of loving artists, not by the 
work of an over-topping personality, will the intimate social 
individual life of the nation be depicted. Before this local- 
ism shall pass away, such a study will have been made of this 
land and people as has never been made by any other age or 
social group. A literature from the plain people, reflecting 
their unrestrained outlook on life. Subtle in speech and 
color, humane beyond precedent, humorous, varied, simple in 
means, lucid as water, searching as sunlight. 

To one who believes each age to be its own best interpre- 
ter, the idea of “decay of fiction” never comes. That which 
its absolutist takes for decay is merely change. The conser- 
vative fears change, the radical welcomes it. The conserva- 
tive tries to argue that fundamentals cannot change; that 
they are the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. If that 
were true, then a sorrowful outlook on the future would be 
natural. Such permanency would be death. Life means 
change. 

As a matter of fact, the minute differentiations of litera- 
ture which the conservative calls its non-essentials, are really 
its essentials. Vitality and growth are in these “ non-essen- 
tials.” It is the difference in characters, not their similarity, 
which is forever interesting. It is the subtle coloring which 
individuality gives, that vitalizes landscape art, and so it is 
the subtle differences in the interpretation of life which each 
age gives, that vitalizes its literature and makes it its own. 
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The business of the present is not to express fundamentals, 
but to sincerely present its own minute and characteristic 
interpretation of life. This point cannot be too often insisted 
upon. Unless a writer add something to the literature of his 
race, has he justification? Is there glory in imitation? Is 
the painter greatest who copies old masters, or paints with 
their mannerisms ? 

Youth disdains barriers. He bursts from the wig and 
cloak of his: grandfathers. He repels, perhaps, a little too 
brusquely, the models which conservatism points to with awe. 
He respects them as history, he repels them as models, for has 
he not life, abounding, fresh, contiguous life? Life that 
stings and smothers and overwhelms and exalts, like the 
salt, green, snow-tipped ocean surf; life, with its terrors and 
triumphs right here and now ; its infinite drama, its allure- 
ment, its battle, and its victories. Life is the model, truth 
is the master, the heart of the man himself his motive power. 
The desire to create in the image of nature is the artist’s 
unfailing reward. 

To him who sees that difference is the vitalizing quality, 
not similarity, there is no sorrow at change. The future will 
take care of itself. In the space of that word «difference ” 
lies all the infinite range of future art. Some elements are 
comparatively unchanging. The snow will fall, spring will 
come, men and women love, the stars will rise and set, and 
grass return again and again in vast rhythms of green, but 
society will not be the same. The physical conformation of 
our nation willchange. It will lose its wildness, its austerity. 
It will become a garden where now the elk and the mountain 
lions are. The physical and mental life of men and women 
will be changed, the relation of man to man, and man to 
woman will change in detail, and the fiction of the future 
will express these changes. 

To the veritist, therefore, the present is the vital theme. 
The past is dead and the future can be trusted to look after 
itself. The young men and maidens of that time will find 
the stars of their present brighter than the stars of ‘92; the 
people around them more absorbing than books, and their 
own outlook on life more reasonable than that of dead men. 
Their writing and painting, in proportion to its vitality and 
importance, will reflect this their natural attitude toward life 
and history. 
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The fiction of the future will be great in its mass of its 
minutiz, humane in feeling, and hopeful in outlook. Above 
all else it will be sincere, this fiction of the future, and inde- 
pendent, but not disdainful of all past models. It will 
re-create, which is the office of all fiction. It will be self- 
cognizant, but not self-conscious, and it will be self-justifi- 


able, as every really great literary expression has been and 
must ever be. 




















THE SOCIAL QUAGMIRE AND THE WAY OUT 
OF IT. 





BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL. D. DUBL., D. C. L. OXON. 





II. Waas-WorKERS. 





THE once familiar term “ republican simplicity” is now 
an unmeaning one, since both in France and in America 
there is an amount of wealth and luxury not surpassed in 
any of the old monarchies. Yet it serves to show us the 
ideal which the founders of republics fondly hoped to attain. 
They aimed at abolishing forever, not only the rank and 
titles of hereditary nobility, but also those vast differences 
of wealth and social grade which were supposed to depend 
upon monarchical government. Their objects were to secure, 
not only political and religious freedom, but also an approxi- 
mate equality of social conditions ; or, at the very least, an 
adequate share of the comforts and enjoyments of life for 
every industrious citizen. Yet after a century of unprece- 
dented growth, and the utilization of the natural riches of a 
great continent, we find to-day, in all the great cities of the 
United States, thousands and tens of thousands who by con- 
stant toil cannot secure necessaries and comforts for their 
children or make any provision for an old age of peaceful 
repose. One great object of republican institutions has, it 
is clear, not been attained. Let us now endeavor to form 
some idea of the extent and nature of the disease of the 
social organism, so as more effectually to provide the true 
remedy. ; 

In his “Social Problems” (written in 1883) Henry 
George thus refers to the condition of one of the richest 
states of the union, Illinois: “In their last report the Illi- 
nois Commissioners of Labor Statistics say that their tables 
of wages and cost of living are representative only of intel- 
ligent working men who make the most of their advantages, 
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and do not reach ‘the confines of that world of helpless 
ignorance and destitution in which multitudes in all large 
cities continually live, and whose only statistics are those of 
epidemics, pauperism, and crime.’ Nevertheless, they go on 
to say, an examination of these tables will demonstrate that 
one half of these intelligent working men of Illinois ‘are 
not even able to earn enough for their daily bread, and have 
to depend upon the labor of women and children to eke out 
their miserable existence.’” 

Dr. Edward Aveling, in his book on the “ Working Class 
Movement in America,” quotes from the same reports for 
other states as follows: “In Massachusetts a physician gives 
evidence as to the condition of Fall River: ‘Every mill in 
the city is making money, . . . but the operatives travel 
in the same old path — sickness, suffering, and small pay.’” 

In Pennsylvania the commissioners say, “ The rich and 
poor are further apart than ever.’” 

In New Jersey, “ The struggle for existence is daily be- 
coming keener, and the average wage laborer must practise 
the strictest economy, or he will find himself behind at the 
end of the season.” 

In Kansas, “ The condition of the laboring classes is too 
bad for utterance. . . . It is useless to disguise the fact that 
out of this . . . enforced idleness grows much of the dis- 
content and dissatisfaction now pervading the country, and 
which has obtained a strong footing now upon the soil of 
Kansas, where only the other day her pioneers were staking 
out homesteads almost within sight of her capital city.” 

In Michigan, “ Labor to-day is poorer paid than ever 
before ; more discontent exists, more men in despair; and if 
a change is not soon devised, trouble must come.” 

In the pages of THE ARENA, within the last two years, I 
find the following statements : — 

“In the city of New York there are over one hundred 
and fifty thousand people who earn less than sixty cents a 
day. Thousands of this number are poor girls who work 
from eleven tosixteen hours a day. Last year there were 
over twenty-three thousand families forcibly evicted in that 
city owing to their inability to pay their rent.” (ARENA, 
February, 1891, p. 375.) 

“ During the ten years which ended in 1889, the great 
metropolis of the western continent added to the assessed 
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value of its taxable property almost half a billion dollars. 
In all other essential respects save one, the decade was a 
period of retrogression for New York City. Crime, pauper- 
ism, insanity, and suicide increased; repression by brute 
force personified in an armed police was fostered, while the 
education of the children of the masses ebbed lower and 
lower. The standing army of the homeless swelled to 
twelve thousand nightly lodgers in a single precinct, and 
forty thousand children were forced to toil for scanty bread.” 
(ARENA, August, 1891, p. 365.) 

“ When the compulsory education law went into effect (in 
Chicago), the inspectors found in the squalid region a great 
number of children so destitute that they were absolutely 
unfit to attend school on account of their far more than 
semi-nude condition; and although a number of noble- 
hearted ladies banded together and decently clothed three 
hundred of these almost naked boys and girls, they were 
compelled to admit the humiliating fact that they had only 
reached the outskirts, while the great mass of poverty had 
not been touched. ... On one night last February, one 
hundred and twenty-four destitute men begged for shelter 
at the cells of orie of the city police stations.” (ARENA, 
November, 1891, p. 761.) 

“ Within cannon shot of Beacon Hill, where proudly rises 
the golden dome of the Capitol, are hundreds of families 
slowly starving and stifling; families who are bravely bat- 
tling for life’s barest necessities, while year by year the con- 
ditions are becoming more hopeless, the struggle for bread 
fiercer, the outlook more dismal.” (ARENA, March, 1892, 
p. 524.) 

The above extracts may serve to give an imperfect indica- 
tion of the condition of those whose labor produces much of 
America’s phenomenal wealth. Volumes would not suffice 
to picture a tithe of the misery, starvation, and degradation 
that pervades all the great cities, and to a less extent the 
smaller manufacturing towns and rural districts; and one of 
the latest writers on the subject gives it as his conclusion, 
“that there is in the heart of America’s money centre a 
poverty as appalling, as hopeless, as degrading, as exists in 
any civilized community on earth.” (ARENA, December, 
1892, p. 49.) 

Let it be clearly understood that I do not in any way 
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imply that republicanism is itself the cause of this state of 
things. It simply exists in spite of republicanism, and 
serves to demonstrate the great truth that systems of govern- 
ment are in themselves powerless to abolish poverty. The 
startling, and at first sight depressing, fact that grinding 
poverty dogs the footsteps of civilization under all forms of 
government alike, is really, from one point of view, a hope- 
ful circumstance, since it assures us that the source of the 
evil is one that is common alike to republic, constitutional 
monarchy, and despotism, and we are thus taught where not 
to look for the remedy. We find it prevailing where mili- 
tarism is at a maximum, as in France, Italy, and Germany, 
and where it is at a minimum, as in the United States. It 
is quite as bad in thinly as in thickly populated countries ; 
but the one thing that it always accompanies is CAPITALISM. 
Wherever wealth accumulates most rapidly in the hands of 
private capitalists, there — notwithstanding the most favora- 
ble conditions, such as general education, free institutions, a 
fertile soil, and the fullest use of labor-saving machinery — 
poverty not only persists but increases. We must therefore 
look for the source of the evil in something that favors the 
accumulation of individual wealth. 

Now, great wealth is obtained by individuals in two ways: 
either by speculation, which is but a form of gambling and 
perhaps the very worst form, since it impoverishes, not a few 
fellow-gamblers only, but the whole community ; or by large 
industrial enterprises, and these depend for their success on 
the existence of great bodies of laborers who have no means 
of living except by wage labor, and are thus absolutely 
dependent on employment by capitalists in order to sustain 
life, and are compelled in the last resort to accept such wages 
as the capitalists choose to give. The result of these condi- 
tions is very low wages, or if nominally higher wages, then 
intermittent work; and thus we find in all great cities — in 
New York, Chicago, London, Vienna, for example, in this 
winter of 1892-93 — tens of thousands of men out of work, 
and either partially supported by charity or undergoing slow 
starvation. Now I propose to show that these terrible phe- 
nomena, pervading all modern civilizations alike —specula- 
tion, capitalism, compulsory idleness of those willing to labor, 
women and children starving or killed by overwork — all arise 
as the natural consequences and direct results of private 
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property, and consequent monopoly in land. This is the 
one identical feature in the social economy of modern civili- 
zations, and it alone is an adequate cause for an identity of 
results when so many of the conditions of existence in the 
great civilized communities of to-day are not identical but 
altogether diverse. 

We must always remember that the existence of large 
numbers of surplus laborers, which is at once the indication 
and the measure of poverty, is a purely artificial phenomenon. 
There is no surplus as regards land and natural products 
waiting to be transmuted by labor into various forms of 
wealth; there is no surplus as regards demand for this 
wealth by those in want of all the comforts and many of the 
barest necessaries of life, and who only ask to be allowed to 
call those necessaries into existence by their labor. The 
only surplus is a surplus as regards demand for laborers by 
capitalists, a surplus which owes its existence wholly to arti- 
ficial conditions which are fundamentally wrong. It is not 
a natural but a man-created surplus, and all the want and 
misery and crime that spring from it is equally man-created, 
and altogether unnatural and unnecessary.* 

In those early times to which I referred in my first 
article, wages were higher, food cheaper, and there were 
practically none unemployed. Why wasthis? The country 
was then far less rich; there was almost no labor-saving 
machinery ; yet no one wanted food, clothing, or fire. The 
reason simply was that immediately around most of the 
smaller towns was land which could be had for little or noth- 
ing; and farther off was everywhere the forest or the prairie, 
where any one might build his log hut, grow his corn, or 
even hunt or fish to support life. Every one could then 
easily find land from which he could, by his own labor, sup- 
port himself and his family. There was a charm in the free 
life, and men were continually drifting away from civiliza- 
tion to enjoy it. Therefore it was that wage labor was 

* In his most admirable and thoughtful work, “ Poverty and the State,’ Mr. Her- 
bert V. Mills relates how he was led to study the subject by finding in three paeen | 
houses in Liverpool a baker, a tailor, and shoemaker, all out of work. They all wante 
bread and clothes and shoes; all were anxious to work to supply their own and the 
others’ wants. But the social system of which they formed a part did not Fn ag of 
their so working for each other, the alleged reason being that there was y an 
overstocked market of all these commodities; therefore they must either remain 
starved and naked or be supported in idleness by their fellows. It is hardly possible to 

& more complete failure of civilization than such a fact as this; and the fail- 
ure is rendered more grotesque and horrible by the additional fact that no politician 


or | tor has any effectual remedy to suggest, while the majority maintain that ne 
is needed o* is possible! ” oo 
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scarce and wages high, for no one would work for low 
wages when he had the alternative of working for himself. 
The laborer could then really make a “ free contract” with 
the capitalist who required his services, because he would 
have an alternative; or, at all events, a sufficient number 
would have this alternative, and would avail themselves of 
it, to prevent there being any surplus labor vainly seeking 
employment. 

Now the great majority of the unemployed have no 
such alternative. It is either work for the capitalist or 
starve. Hence “ free contract” is a mockery; the wages of 
unskilled labor is the minimum that will support life in a 
working condition, —it cannot permanently be less, —and 
skilled labor obtains somewhat better terms just in proportion 
as it is plentiful or scarce. If, then, we really desire that 
laborers shall.all be better paid, and none be unemployed (and 
the two things necessarily go together), we must enable a 
large proportion of all wage workers to have a sufficiency of 
land, by the cultivation of which they can obtain food for 
themselves and their families, and thus have an alternative to 
starvation wages. There is absolutely no other way, because 
it is from land alone that a man can, by his own labor, obtain 
food without the intervention of a capitalist employer. But 
in order to insure his doing this, he must have the land 
on a permanent tenure; he must be able to live on it, and 
must never be taxed on the improvements he himself makes 
on it; and though he may be allowed to sell or bequeath it, 
he must not be allowed to mortgage it, since what we want 
is to create.as many secure and permanent homes as pos- 
sible, as the only safe foundation for a prosperous and happy 
community. 

But in order to do this-—not here and there in certain lo- 
calities, but everywhere throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union — the people must resume the land, which should 
never have been parted with, to be administered locally for 
the benefit of all, and to be held always for use, never for 
speculation. People are now beginning to see that land 
speculation is the curse of the country. Millionnaires have, 
in almost every case, grown by what is, fundamentally, land 
speculation. It is this which has enabled the few to acquire 
the bulk of the wealth created by the many toilers; and it is 
by the monoply of land, whether in city lots, in railroads, 
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mines, bonanza farms, vast forests, or vaster cattle ranches, 
that the rich are ever growing richer, and the poor more 
numerous. 

In an American town or city to-day, it is practically im- 
possible for the worker to obtain land for cultivation, except 
at town-lot. prices; while beyond the municipal limits the 
land is usually held in farms of one hundred and sixty acres 
or more, the owners of which are all holding for a rise in 
value when the town limits are extended so as to include 
some of their property. But so soon as the land becomes all 
municipal or township property, and it becomes recognized 
that on its proper use depends the well being of the workers, 
these workers, being everywhere in the majority, will see 
that beyond the central business part of the town, the land 
is let in lots of from one to five or ten acres at fair agricult- 
ural rents, and on a permanent tenure. Such small lots 
would be a twofold benefit to the community. In the first 
place they would constitute homesteads for workers, where 
they and their families could utilize every portion of spare 
time in the production of vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, 
pork, and other foodstuffs, which would supply their families 
with a considerable portion of their daily food. In the 
second place they would supply the town itself with fresh 
and wholesome vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc., and also, from 
the larger plots of five or ten acres, abundance of fresh milk 
and butter and other farm and garden produce. A little 
farther off, the regular farms, held in the same way, would 
provide the town with wheat, corn, hay, beef, mutton, and 
other necessaries; and thus each town and the surrounding 
district would be to a large extent self-contained and self- 
supporting. 

Now the very reverse of this is the case; most of the 
towns and cities drawing their supplies mainly from great 
distances, the country immediately around them being often 
but half cultivated. Certain districts grow cattle, others 
wheat, others vegetables, others again fruit, each kind having 
its special district where it is raised on an enormous scale 
and sent by rail for hundreds or even thousands of miles to 
where it is to be consumed. This is thought to be economy, 
but it is really waste from every point of view except that of 
the capitalist farmer. He chooses a place where land can be 
had cheaply (though probably not more suitable for the spe- 
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cial purpose than plenty of land within a few miles of every 
city), where communication is easy, and labor abundant, and 
therefore cheap ; and by growing on a large scale, and em- 
ploying the greatest amount of machinery and the least 
amount of labor, he obtains large profits. But this profit is 
derived, not from superior cultivation, but from the practical 
monopoly of a large area of land, and by the labor of hun- 
dreds of men and women who work hard and live poorly to 
make him rich. The same land, if cultivated for themselves 
by an equal or a larger number of workers, would produce 
far more per acre, and would keep them all in comfort, in- 
stead of making one man exceptionally well off while all the 
rest live in uncertainty and poverty. And besides this mate- 
rial difference, there is the moral effect of work on a man’s 
own homestead, where every hour’s extra labor increases the 
value of his property or the comfort of his home, as compared 
with wage work for a master who will discharge him as soon 
as he ceases to want him, and in whose work, therefore, he 
can take no interest. Experience in every part of the world 
shows that this moral effect is one of the greatest advantages 
of securing to the mass of the people homesteads of their very 
own. As this aspect of the question is hardly ever discussed 
in America, a few illustrative examples must be given. 

And first as to the profits of small farms as compared with 
large ones. Lord Carrington has eight hundred tenants of 
small plots of land around the town of High Wycombe, 
Bucks., and he has recently stated that these tenants get a 
net produce of forty pounds an acre, while the most that the 
farmers can obtain from the same land by plough cultivation 
is seven pounds an acre. Here is a gain to the country of 
thirty-three pounds an acre by peasant cultivation; and it js 
all clear gain, for these men are wage laborers, and their little 
plots of land are cultivated by themselves and their families 
in time that would otherwise be wasted. 

Another case is that of the Rev. Mr. Tuckwell of Stock- 
ton, Warwickshire, who has let two hundred acres of land 
to laborers in plots of from one to four acres, at fair rents, 
and with security for fourteen years. Most of the men. with 
two acres grow enough wheat and potatoes to supply their 
families for the whole year, besides providing food for a pig, 
and all this by utilizing the spare time of the family. These 
men grow forty bushels of wheat to the acre, the farmer’s 
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average being less than thirty; and their other crops are 
good in proportion. 

Still more interesting is the Wellingborough Allotment 
Association in Northamptonshire, where two hundred and 
twenty-three men rent and occupy a farm of one hundred 
and eighty-four acres at three hundred pounds a year rent, 
though the land is rather poor. It is divided into plots 
from one eighth of an acre to six acres, the occupiers being 
various wage workers, small tradesmen, mechanics, and com- 
paratively few farm laborers. The farm was visited by Mr. 
Impey, who states that it was excellently cultivated, and that 
the wheat averaged forty-eight bushels an acre, — nearly 
twice the average of Great Britain, — while one man got fifty- 
six bushels an acre from two and one-fourth acres. When 
this farm was let to a farmer, four men on the average were 
employed on it; now an amount of work equal to that of 
forty men is expended on it, and a considerable portion of the 
work is done during time that would otherwise be wasted. 

The reports issued by the last Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in 1882 give numerous similar illustrations, showing 
that in periods of agricultural distress, when large farmers 
were being ruined, the small farmers who cultivated the 
land themselves were prosperous. Thus Mr. F. Winn 
Knight, M.P., of Exmoor, Devonshire, had sixteen tenants 
paying rents from thirteen pounds up to two hundred pounds 
a year, all being paid regularly to the last shilling, and 
every one of these men had been agricultural laborers. 
More remarkable is the case of Penstrasse Moor in Cornwall, 
a barren, sandy waste, which neither landlord nor tenant 
farmer thought worth cultivation. Yet five hundred acres 
of this waste have been enclosed and reclaimed by miners, 
mechanics, and other laborers, on the security of leases for 
three lives at a low rent. This land now carries more stock 
than any of the surrounding farms, and the total produce 
is estimated by the assistant commissioner, Mr. Little, at 
nearly twice the average of the county. 

Remarks are then made both on the material and moral 
effects of this experiment. ‘The family have a much more 
comfortable home, and many advantages, such as milk, 
butter, eggs, which they would not otherwise enjoy. The 
man has a motive for saving his money and employing his 
spare time ; he enjoys a position of independence; he is ele- 
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vated in the social scale; his self-respect is awakened and 
stimulated, and he acquires a stake and an interest in the 
country.” And the same reporter again recurs to the sub- 
ject in the following weighty remarks: « Interesting as this 
subject is in its relation to agriculture, as showing the ca- 
pacity for improvement which some barren spots possess, 
and as a triumph of patience and industry, it is most valu- 
able as an instance where the opportunity of investing sur- 
plus wages and spare hours in the acquirement of a home for 
the family, an independent position for the laborer, a provi- 
sion for wife and children in the future, has been a great 
encouragement to thrift and providence. It is not only that 
the estate represents so much land reclaimed from the waste 
and put to a good use, it represents also so much time well 
spent, which would, without this incentive, have most prob- 
ably been wasted, and wages, which would otherwise probably 
have been squandered, employed in securing a homestead and 
some support for the widow and family when the workman 
dies.” The men who reclaimed this waste, it must be re- 
membered, are all miners, hence the references to their 
“wages ” ; and all these good results are secured on an uncer- 
tain tenure dependent on the duration of the longest of three 
lives, after which it all reverts to the landlord, who has not 
spent a penny on it, but has, on the contrary, received rent the 
whole time for giving the tenants permission to reclaim it! 
Under an equitable system of permanent tenure, the interest 
of the laborer in improving the land would be greater, his 
position more secure, and the benefit to the nation in the 
creation of happy homes more certain to be brought about. 
Another illustration of the moral effects of even a moder- 
ately good land system is given by the Honorable George 
C. Brodrick, in his interesting work “ English Land and 
English Landlords.” It occurred on the Annandale Estate 
in Dumfriesshire, where farm laborers were given leases for 
twenty-five years, at ordinary farm rents, of from two to six 
acres of land each, on which they built their own cottages 
with stone and timber supplied by the landlord. “All the 
work on these little farms was done at by-hours, and by 
members of the family, the cottager buying roots of the 
farmer, and producing milk, butter, and pork, besides rear- 
ing calves. Among such peasant farmers pauperism soon 
ceased to exist, and many of them became comparatively 
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well off. It was particularly observed that habits of market- 
ing and the constant demands on thrift and forethought, 
brought out new virtues and powers in the wives. In fact, 
the moral effects of the system, in fostering industry, sobriety, 
and contentment, were described as no less satisfactory than 
its economical success.” 

These moral effects of the secure tenure of land in small 
farms or cottage homesteads have been observed by politi- 
cians, travellers, and moralists wherever the system prevails. 
Thus William Howitt, in his “ Rural and Domestic Life of 
Germany,” says: “ The German peasants work hard, but they 
have no actual want. Every man has his house, his orchard, 
his roadside-trees, commonly so heavy with fruit that he is 
obliged to prop and secure them or they would be torn to 
pieces. He has his corn plot, his plots for mangold-wurzel, 
for hemp, and so forth. He is his own master, and he and 
every member of his family have the strongest motives to 
labour. You see the effects of this in that unremitting dili- 
gence which is beyond that of the whole world besides, and 
his economy, which is still greater. . . . The German bauer 
looks on the country as made for him and his fellow-men. 
He feels himself a man; he has a stake in the country as 
good as that of the bulk of his neighbours; no man can 
threaten him with ejection or the workhouse so long as he is 
active and economical. He walks, therefore, with a bold 
step; he looks you in the face with the air of a free man, 
but a respectful air.” 

That admirable historian and novelist, Mr. Baring Gould, 
confirms this. Writing at a much later period, he says in 
his “ Germany Past and Present”: “The artisan is restless 
and dissatisfied. He is mechanized. He finds no interest in 
his work, and his soul frets at the routine. He is miserable, 
and he knows not why. But the man who toils on his own 
plot of ground is morally and physically healthy. He is a 
freeman; the sense he has of independence gives him his 
upright carriage, his fearless brow, and his joyous laugh.” * 

We see, then, that the statements continually made by 
economical writers as to the advantages of large farms are 
either partially or wholly untrue. Large farms, as compared 
with smaller farms — one thousand acres with two hundred 

* Fuller details of the results of permanent land tenure Hyd ses in ** Mills’ Politi- 

resent ational- 


cal Economy,” Book II., Chapter VI., and also in the 's “ Land Ni 
ization,” Chapter VI. ’ , 4 
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acres, for instance — may be more profitable, but partly because 
the larger farmer usually has more capital, and employs more 
machinery. His individual profits may also be much larger, 
even if he gets a smaller profit per acre, on account of his 
larger acreage; and for this reason landlords like large 
farmers because they can afford to pay a higher rent. But 
this has nothing whatever to do with the question of peasant 
or cottage farmers who do their own work, and capitalist 
farmers employing wage labor. In every case known, and in 
all parts of the world, the former raise a much larger prod- 
uce from the land, and it is this question of the amount of 
produce that is the important question for the community. 

It is often the case, perhaps even generally the case with 
capitalist farmers, that a larger profit is obtained from a 
small than from a large production. This is the reason that, 
during the last twenty years, about two million acres of 
English arable land have been converted into pasture. Now 
the average produce of arable land in Great Britain has been 
estimated by the best authorities as worth about ten pounds, 
while the average produce of pasture land does not exceed 
one pound ten shillings. Here is an enormous difference, 
yet the profit to the farmer is often larger per acre from the 
small than from the large produce. This is because the cost 
of raising the larger produce is much greater, labor of men 
and horses being the most important item of this great cost. 
When prices of wheat and other arable crops are low, it there- 
fore pays both landlord and farmer to discharge their laborers, 
sow grass, and keep cattle or sheep, which require the mini- 
mum amount of labor per hundred acres. We have already 
seen in the case of the Wellingborough Allotment Associa- 
tion, that men working for themselves can profitably put ten 
times as much labor on the land as a tenant farmer usually 
employs; and this last number is again reduced to one fifth 
when the land is turned into grass. It follows that the two 
millions of acres recently thrown out of cultivation in Great 
Britain would support in comfort, at the lowest computation, 
more than a hundred thousand families in excess of those 
who are now employed there. 

The reductio ad absurdum of this method of confounding 
profit with produce was seen when, in reply to the demand 
of the Highland crofters to be allowed to occupy and culti- 
vate the valleys formerly cultivated by their ancestors, but 
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from which these were expelled to make room for deer, the 
Duke of Argyle replied that there was no unoccupied land 
available, since all the land in Scotland was applied to its 
best “ economic use.” By which he meant that the rental 
received by the landlords for their deer and grouse shootings 
was greater than they could obtain from the Highland culti- 
vators. The difference in produce of food might be a hun- 
dred to one in favor of the Highlanders; but that, in the 
duke’s opinion, had nothing to do with the matter. Politi- 
cal economists, as a rule, never allude to this most important 
point, of the essential difference between production and 
profit. Mill just mentions it while showing that peasant 
farms are the most productive; but he does not reason the 
thing out, and few other writers mention it at all. Hence 
political writers, in the face of the clearest and most abun- 
dant evidence, again and again deny that laborers can possibly 
grow wheat and other crops at a profit because capitalist 
farmers cannot do so. But the peasant gives that daily, 
minute, and loving attention to his small plot which the 
capitalist farmer cannot possibly give to his hundreds of 
acres; he works early and late at critical periods of the 
growth of each crop; and as a result he often obtains double 
the produce at less than half the cost. 

There is yet another objection to peasant cultivators, 
repeated again and again with the greatest confidence, but 
which is shown to be equally unfounded by the inexorable 
logic of facts. Peasants and small farmers, it is said, can- 
not afford to have the best machinery, neither can they make 
those great improvements which require large expenditure 
of capital; therefore they should not be encouraged. Yet 
fifty years ago Mr. Laing, in his “ Journal of a Residence in 
Norway,” showed how far advanced were the peasant farmers 
of Scandinavia in co-operative works. The droughts of sum- 
mer are very severe; and to prevent their evil consequences, 
the peasants have combined to carry out extensive irrigation 
works. The water is brought in wooden troughs from high 
up the valleys and then distributed to the several plots. In 
one case the main troughs extended along a valley for forty 
miles. Another writer, Mr. Kay, in his work on the “ Social 
Condition of the People in Europe,” shows that the countries 
where the most extensive irrigation works are carried on are 
always those where small proprietors prevail, such as Vau- 
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cluse and the Bouches-du-Rhone in France, Sienna Lucca 
and other portions of Italy, and also in parts of Germany. 
Again, in the French Jura and in Switzerland, the peas- 
ants of each parish combine together for co-operative cheese- 
making, each receiving his share of the product when sold, 
in proportion to the quantity of milk he has contributed. 
This system is also at work in Australia, where, in the dis- 
tricts suited to dairying, co-operative butter and cheese 
factories are established, where the best machinery and the 
newest methods are used, the result being that some of 
the butter is so good that, after supplying the great cities, 
the surplus is exported to England. Of course it would be 
easy to apply the same principle to mowing machines, har- 
vesters, or even flour mills, all of which might be obtained 
and worked by the co-operation of peasant farmers, each pay- 
ing in proportion to the days or hours he made use of the 
machine. Neither is there anything in the superior educa- 
tion and intelligence often claimed for the large farmer. 
Mr. Kay tells us that in Saxony “the peasants endeavor to 
outstrip one another in the quantity and quality of the prod- 
_ luce, in the preparation of the ground, and in the general 
cultivation of their respective portions. All the little pro- 
prietors are eager to find out how to farm so as to produce 
the greatest results; they diligently seek after improve- 
ments ; they send their children to agricultural schools, in 
order to fit them to assist their fathers; and each proprietor 
soon adopts a new improvement introduced by any of his 
neighbors.” Finally, under this system of small peasant cul- 
tivators, who reap all the fruits of their own labors, the land 
is improved in an almost incredible manner. The bare sands 
of Belgium and Flanders have been gradually converted into 
gardens, and Mr. Kay sums up his observations by saying: 
“ The peasant farming of Prussia, Holland, Saxony, and 
Switzerland is the most perfect and economical farming I 
have ever witnessed in any country;” thus illustrating the 
famous axiom of Arthur Young a century ago, “Give a 
man secure possession of a bleak rock, and he will turn it 
into a gardem.” It will hardly be said that the workers of 
America and of England to-day are less industrious, less 
intelligent, Jess influenced by the desire for an independent 
life and a home which shall be indeed each man’s castle, than 
were the peasants of various parts of Europe half a century 
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ago. Give them, therefore, equal or even superior opportu- 
nities, and you will obtain at least equal, probably far supe- 
rior, results. 

The reason why we may expect better results is, that the 
system of peasant proprietors, from which most of our illus- 
trations have necessarily been drawn, had in it the seeds of 
decay and failure from the very same causes as those which 
have led to the failure of the homestead system of the 
United States: unequal competition, owing to differences 
in quality and situation of farms, as well as to capitalist 
farmers, the influence of both having been greatly increased 
by railroads and other means of rapid communication, and 
by the growth of great cities offering a practically unlimited 
market. Added to this there has been the twofold influence 
of the millionnaire and the speculator, ever seeking to buy 
land, and of the money lender, ever seeking to lend money 
on land mortgages. These combined influences have led to 
the almost complete extermination of the statesmen and 
other small land-owning farmers of England, and have 
greatly diminished the number and the prosperity of the 
peasant farmers in France, Germany, and Austria. The 
lawyers and money lenders have now absorbed many of the 
peasant properties of France and Belgium, whose former 
owners are now tenants, subject to the grinding pressure of 
rack rents; while many others are struggling in the meshes 
of the mortgages, as are so many of the farmers in the Western 
States of America. 

The present inquiry has, I venture to think, led us to 
some definite and almost unassailable conclusions as to the 
fundamental causes which have led all civilized nations into 
the Social Quagmire in which they find themselves to-day ; 
and in doing so it has furnished us with an answer to the 
vital question, What should be our next step towards better 
social conditions, such as will not render the term “ civiliza- 
tion” the mockery it is now? 

In the first place, we have demonstrated that a perma- 
nently successful agriculture, in which the food producer shall 
be sure of an adequate reward for his labor, is absolutely 
impossible without national or state ownership of the soil, 
so as to insure the farmer undisturbed occupation at a low 
but equitably graded rent. 

It is equally clear, in the second place, that the condition 
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of the great body of industrial workers can only be improved 
permanently by giving them free access to land — the pri- 
mary source of all food and all wealth—in the form of 
cottage homesteads around all cities, towns, and villages, by 
which they may be enabled to provide food for their families 
and to carry on such home industries as they may find con- 
venient. Thus only will it be possible for them to enter into 
really “free contracts” with capitalists ; thus only can we get 
rid of the great army of the unemployed, and insure to the 
worker a much larger proportion of the product of his labor. 

When these two great radical reforms have been effected 
in every part of the country, the industrial classes of every 
kind will have before them a vista of permanent well being 
and progressive prosperity. Many industries now carried on 
in factories, for the benefit of the individual capitalist, can 
be just as well prosecuted in the Lome of the worker, if 
“ power” to work his machine is supplied to him. And so 
soon as there is a demand for such power it will be supplied, 
either by compressed air or water, or by electricity. A hun- 
dred looms or knitting frames or spinning mules can be 
worked quite as well in separate houses as in one large build- 
ing, with the enormous advantage to the worker that he could 
work at them during winter or in wet weather or at times 
when he would be otherwise idle, while carrying on another 
occupation out of doors in summer or in fine weather. At 
such machines different members of the family could work 
alternately, thus giving them all the relaxation derived from 
diversity of occupation, and the interest due to the fact that 
the whole product of their labor would be their own. In 
the case of those processes that require to be carried on in 
special buildings and on a larger scale, the workers could 
combine to erect such a building in their midst, and carry on 
the work themselves, just as they carry on co-operative cheese 
and butter making in so many parts of the world already. 
And gradually, as men came to enjoy the health and the 
profit derived from varied work, and especially the pleasure 
which every cultivator of the soil feels in the products he 
sees grow daily as the result of his own labor, there seems 
no reason to doubt that co-operation of the kind suggested 
would spread, till the greater part or the whole of the man- 
ufactures of the country were in the hands of associated 
workers. 
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At the present time all the boasted division of labor and 
economy of manufacture on a great scale, tends wholly to 
the benefit of the capitalist. It is advantageous for him to 
have a thousand men working in one huge building, or ag- 
glomeration of buildings, and all the workers are made to 
come there, though their homes may be a long way off. 
The gain is his, the loss theirs. It is better for him that 
each man should do one kind of work only all day long, and 
from year’s end to year’s end, because he thus does it quicker 
and with less supervision. But the man suffers in the mo- 
notony of his work and in the injury to his health; while 
doing one thing only, he is helpless when out of work. But 
in the future the arrangements will all be made in the inter- 
est of the worker. When possible, he will do his work at 
home, neither tied to special hours nor compelled to walk 
long distances, and thus lose precious time, besides adding 
so much unpaid labor to his daily toil. He will then be 
able to work some hours a day in his garden or farm, or in 
some occupation possessing more variety and interest than 
being a mere intelligent part of a vast machine. And when 
he works at his own machine he will not need to keep at it 
more than four or six hours a day. Being thus able to work, 
even as a manufacturer on his own account, in association 
with his fellow-townsmen, he will not be induced to work 
for a capitalist except for very high wages and for very 
moderate hours of labor. He will then soon compete suc- 
cessfully with the capitalist, and ultimately drive him out of 
the field altogether. For it must always be remembered 
that, once the workers get homes of their very own, with the 
means of obtaining a considerable portion of their food direct 
from the soil, they can save their own capital, and thereafter 
employ their own labor; whereas the capitalists, though 
possessing abundance of money and machinery, cannot make 
a single piece of calico or an ingot of steel, cannot raise a 
ton of coal or turn out a single watch, unless they can induce 
men to work for them. ; 

The workers of America, like those of Great Britain, have 
their future in their own hands. They have the majority of 
votes, and can return representatives to do their bidding. 
Let them turn their whole attention to the one point — of 
rescuing the land from the hands of monopolists and specu- 
lators. In this direction only lies the way out of the terrible 
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Social Quagmire in which they are now floundering ; this is 
the next step forward towards a happier social condition and 
a truer civilization. 


In conclusion, I should not have ventured to make these 
suggestions to Americans on matters which, it may be sup- 
posed, they are quite able to deal with themselves, were it 
not that the principles on which my proposals are founded 
are fundamental in their nature and of universal application. 
For many years I have advocated similar remedies for my 
own country, and these are at length being very widely 
adopted by the chief organizations of our workers. These 
remedies are equally applicable and equally needed in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; while every country in Europe, 
from Spain to Russia, is at this moment suffering the evils 
which necessarily result from a vicious land system. You 
Americans received this system from us, as you received 
slavery from us. To abolish the latter you incurred a fear- 
ful cost and made heroic sacrifices. The system which per- 
mits and even encourages land monopoly and land speculation 
inevitably brings about another form of slavery, more far- 
reaching, more terrible in its results, than the chattel slavery 
you have abolished. Let the tenement houses of New York 
and Chicago, with their thousands of families in hopeless 
misery, their crowds of half-naked and famishing children, 
bear witness! These white slaves of our modern civilization 
everywhere cry out against the system of private ownership 
and monopoly of land, which is, from its very nature, the 
robbery of the poor and landless. This system needs no 
gigantic war to overthrow it; it can be destroyed with- 
out really injuring a single human being. Only you must 
not waste your time and strength in the advocacy of half- 
measures and petty palliatives, which will leave the system 
itself to produce ever a fresh crop of evil. The voice of 
the working and suffering millions must give out no uncer- 
tain sound, but must declare unmistakably to those who claim 
to represent them, “Our land system is the fundamental 
cause of the persistent misery and poverty of the workers; 
root and branch it is wholly evil ; its fruits are deadly poison ; 
cut it down ; why cumbereth the ground ?” 





AUTHORITY IN CHRISTIANITY. 


BY GEORGE C. LORIMER. 


Two interesting ecclesiastical trials have recently closed 
in the United States. They were conducted by local and 
subordinate courts of the same denomination — the Presby- 
terian church; and what is remarkable about the proceed- 
ings is that the findings of these judicial bodies, on charges 
substantially alike, were radically different. Professor 
Briggs is aquitted by an eastern tribunal, while Professor 
Smith is condemned by a western court. These eminent 
“suspects ” were called to account because of views they had 
expressed and taught, alleged to be contrary to the teachings 
of the Westminster Confession, and which to the general 
observer appear to be of the same color and complexion. 
Now, if it was right to exonerate one of the parties, why 
not the other? How could Professor Briggs be innocent if 
Professor Smith is guilty? Have we contradictory theolo- 
gies authorized in the seminaries of one communion? Is 
there one indigenous to the West and one native to the 
East? Has language a different signification in Cincinnati 
from what it has in New York? Can eight hundred miles 
in a country like America cause such variation in the 
mental habits and in the use of the English tongue, as to 
make that heterodox in one latitude that is considered sound 
in the other? It does seem that there is a question, a kind 
of previous question, to be decided before any more ecclesi- 
astical trials are undertaken: not whether the distinguished 
gentlemen we have named were innocent or guilty, but 
whether the Presbytery in the East or the Presbytery in the 
West is the one really free from taint of heresy. The pub- 
lic awaits an authoritative decision on this point. Until it is 
given there will probably obtain the impression that advance 
in theological thought and in the science of criticism, like the 
day itself, begins in the East and slowly moves to the West. 

It is already inferred in various quarters that Professor 
Briggs was cleared in New York because the sun of intelli- 
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gence there had risen one hour earlier, and was one hour 
higher than it was at the same moment in Cincinnati. Is 
there any real basis for this opinion? And if there is 
adequate ground for such an explanation as this, what does 
it portend to evangelical faith? Is there more light to come 
to us from the East, the farther East? And if there is, what 
is its type and character? The answer is plain. It is a 
co-mingling of Buddhism and Transcendentalism, Theosophy 
and sentimental Socinianism. In spite of our protests to the 
contrary, and in the face of anti-Chinese enactments, Asian 
thought and mysticism are invading America. Unless ade- 
quate care is taken, India will yet conquer England intellect- 
ually and religiously, —as Greece, the slave of Rome, became 
her mistress, — and through England and Germany subdue 
the Great Republic. The Bramo Somaj will not hesitate to 
adopt the Christian name, if under it can be propagated the 
Indian philosophy ; and thus while Christianity may seem 
to be triumphing over heathenism, it will actually be emas- 
culated and destroyed, just as in the fourth century it pro- 
claimed its victory over paganism, when in fact it had in- 
corporated much of pagan rite and ceremony into its own 
life and worship. I know not any other light than this, that 
is emanating from the far-off East; and the question para- 
mount is in what degree is it permeating American thought 
and influencing the trend of its theological development ? 
This is the issue church courts ought promptly to meet. 
The trial of eminent professors will always seem farcical to 
the common-sense public, until the highest tribunals have 
decided what heresy is, and insist on inferior courts uphold- 
ing and enforcing the same standard. Unless this is done, 
the impression will deepen that the accused in New York 
was acquitted because there advance views were in the 
ascendency; and the inference will be drawn that those 
views are most advanced which depart the farthest from the 
historical interpretation of Christianity, and obtain the height 
of advancement when they have eliminated everything dis- 
tinctly evangelical from the system. 

My own judgment is that trials for heresy are out of 
date, and that they do more harm than good; but if they 
are to be held, for the sake of our common faith the contra- 
dictory sentences pronounced by New York and Cincinnati 
ought, in the future, to be rendered impossible. If they are 
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repeated frequently, they will do more to discredit religion 
than all the alleged theological aberrations of illustrious pro- 
fessors thus far unduly magnified. Why not leave these teach- 
ers alone? Why not permit them freely to set forth their 
views ? for if we could only believe it, error cannot proceed far 
without feeling the keen edge of truth, and the conflict be- 
tween them will never and can never be decided by presby- 
tery, synod, convention or ecclesiastical council, but by the 
honest battle of argument, and the test of practical utility in 
the broad, untrammelled arena of actual life. And perhaps it 
may tend to bring about this better method of correcting 
unsoundness in the faith, if we fix clearly in our mind 
where really resides the seat of authority in Christianity. 

This subject has frequently been discussed, and it is 
worthy all the attention that has been given to it. The 
Catholic church claims herself to be the ultimate authority ; 
Unitarians, as a rule, trace it to the reason or to the Chris- 
tian consciousness; and Protestants usually ascribe it to the 
Bible — “ the sufficient rule of faith and practice.” Profes- 
sor Briggs unites the three, and regards the Bible, the reason, 
and the church as co-ordinate authorities. Why nature is 
not added to this trinity, I cannot understand, unless it 
may be that reason is considered as a part of nature. But 
then why discriminate between reason and the church? For 
how does the church arrive at her conclusions if not by intel- 
ligent processes; that is, by the action of reason? If these 
may legitimately be separated, then so may reason be consid- 
ered as a factor apart from nature, and thus nature have a 
voice as well as revelation. There is also another question, 
How can there be three ultimate authorities? If one 
shall be at variance with the other, who shall decide between 
them? Must there not be some judge whose word shall be 
considered final? What if reason contradicts scripture, and 
the church ignores both? If the term is employed with any- 
thing like etymological exactness, there will be found only 
one ultimate authority, and in the nature of the case there 
can be no other. Let me illustrate. 

In America we have three departments of government: the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive. Where resides 
the supreme authority ? Not in any one of these branches, 
but in the people as a whole. The legislature formulates, 
records, and enacts, in what are termed statutes, the will of the 
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people more or less clearly enunciated at the polls; the judi- 
ciary interprets and pronounces on the meaning and scope of 
these laws; while the executive sees to it that they are faith- 
fully carried out. I do not defend this illustration, for all 
that is necessary is to state it. As in the Commonwealth 
supreme authority rests in the people, so in Christianity it 
resides wholly in the Lord Jesus Christ. He alone claims it, 
and to Him alone it is ascribed in the New Testament. The 
Bible never assumes it, the church as therein described never 
pretends to it, and reason is never recognized as qualified or 
empowered to exercise it. Unto Christ alone is “ all author- 
ity given in heaven and in earth,” and He alone is “ head 
over all things to the church,” and is “ Himself the head 
of the church” as well. The New Testament sustains to 
Him the relation of a legislature; it records His decisions 
and formulates His ideas and requirements; reason is as the 
judiciary, — I mean reason illumined by the spirit of God, — 
for it expounds and interprets what has been enacted and en- 
grossed ; while the church is as the executive, appointed to 
put in force His holy will, to be His fulfilment on earth — 
as it is written, “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
If the church were the supreme authority, she would have 
the right to say what men must believe, and the right to 
compel them so to believe, and the right of private judgment 
would be at an end; were reason supreme it would inevita- 
bly reject the scriptures altogether; and if the scriptures are 
entitled to this dignity, exclusively, they would constantly 
antagonize both the church and reason. But in their re- 
spective spheres, if the boundaries of their special functions 
are recognized, they give not rise to serious conflict. In this 
case, Christ being honored as the only and final authority, 
we may rest assured that He will enforce it in His own way, 
without the aid of ecclesiastical tribunal; and the more we 
meditate on this fact the less disposed will we be to invoke 
ecclesiastical machinery to define and defend what some of 
our venerable predecessors regarded as truth. If He is ulti- 
mate and supreme in authority, then the church has no 
right to usurp His throne; has no right to sit in judgment 
on His servants, and pretend to pronounce on the soundness 
of their views, when she herself is not definite, decided, and 
agreed as to her own. Let this position be duly and justly 
apprehended and appreciated, and church courts will not be 
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as ready as thoy have been lately to summon to their bar 
some of the noblest Christians in the land; and.they will at 
least conclude that purity of doctrine in our day cannot be 
preserved by contradictory decisions, or, indeed, by any other 
process than by free discussion, unawed by threats of pros- 
ecution and unintimidated by cries of heresy. 






































THE INITIATIVE IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY W. D. MCCRACKAN. 








THE other day the Swiss people introduced the so-called 
right of the Initiative into their Federal Constitution. This 
act marks the greatest advance in the direction of pure 
democracy which has yet been made by any modern nation. 
Hereafter Switzerland will become more than ever the 
standard-bearer in all reforms which make for direct and 
efficient self-government, while we of the greater republic 
must acknowledge with humiliation that we have been com- 
pletely distanced by her in the race for pure politics. 

The Initiative may be defined as the right of a voter or a 
body of voters to initiate proposals for legislation. 

By virtue of the amendment, incorporated into the Federal 
Constitution of the Swiss Confederation on the 7th of July 
1891, this right of the Initiative shall be applicable : — 

«“ When fifty thousand voters demand the enactment, abo- 
lition, or alteration of special articles of the Federal Consti- 
tution.”* 

A federal law to regulate the practical application of this 
principle was passed on the 27th of January, 1892. 

It is to be noticed that, although the Initiative is made to 
apply only to constitutional amendments, the line of distinc- 
tion between statute law and common law is so loosely drawn 
in Switzerland that the people will be able to initiate propo- 
sals for legislation upon almost any subject. 

Now, the Initiative is the necessary corollary of the Refer- 
endum, by means of which laws framed by the representatives 

*“ Proposals may be made in the form of general suggestions or of finished bills. 

“If such a proposal is made in the form of a general suggestion, and the Federal 
Houses are in favor of it, they must elaborate an amendment in the sense demanded 
dg initiators, and lay it before the people and the cantons for acceptance or rejec- 

. Ifthe Federal Houses are not in favor of the proposal, the question of whether 
there is to be an amendment at all must first be voted upon by the people; and if the 
majority of the Swiss citizens, who vote, pronounce in the affirmative, the Federal 
Houses must elaborate the amendment in the sense demanded by the people. 

“If the proposal is made in the form of a finished bill and the Federal Houses are 
in favor of it, the bill must be laid before the people and the cantons for acceptance or 
rejection. In case the Federal Houses are not in favor of it, they can prepare a bill of 


their own or move the rejection of the pro) ,and then submit their own bill or 
motion of rejection along with the bill to the vote of the people and the 
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must be submitted to the people for final acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Both institutions are mediums for the expression of 
the popular will, viewed from a different standpoint. The 
Referendum is a passive force: it says merely “aye” or 
“nay,” and is essentially judicial in character. The Initia- 
tive, on the other hand, is an active, creative force ; it sup- 
plies the progressive element in the process of legislation, 
while the Referendum acts as a critical, controlling check 
upon the adoption of laws. Taken together, these two institu- 
tions form the most perfect contrivance, so far devised by a free 
people, for the conduct of self-government. They create a 
sort of political pendulum, which oscillates in a groove 
strictly marked by the constitution. They produce a steady 
seasaw of legislation, a continual to and fro movement, 
which carries certain expressions of the public will directly 
from the people to the legislature, and back again to the 
people for their verdict. 

Take any question in the United States in which a body 
of voters is interested, but which has not yet entered into 
practical politics, as we say. Under present circumstances 
how can such a question be brought into the channels of leg- 
islation? The most obvious method is by electing a repre- 
sentative who is pledged to lay a bill before the House, 
incorporating the‘ desired reform. But this is no easy mat- 
ter, even with the backing of many votes, for our electoral 
system is so contrived that great numbers of voters are prac- 
tically disfranchised at every election. In fact, until some 
form of proportional representation is adopted, which shall 
make every vote count for something, and destroy every 
attempt at gerrymandering, the various groups of earnest 
reformers can hardly hope to be directly represented. But 
suppose, for an instant, that a representative could be elected 
‘on such an issue, there is no certainty that -his bill would be 
even noticed, much less discussed, or that, if. it were dis- 
cussed, it would not be promptly tabled as soon as its real 
merits became apparent. 

Two other courses lie open in this country — petition and 
bribery. Of the second I need only say that, though it may 
seem a perfectly natural method to the agents of great corpora- 
tions, it is not likely to commend itself to those who are 
striving for clean government. The expedient of a petition 
is frequently resorted to. It is at all events harmless. But 
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the signatures of the sovereign people are rarely treated seri- 
ously by politicians, when attached merely to requests for 
favors and unaccompanied by a direct command. 

Nor must this privilege of petition be confounded with the 
right of the Initiative, although the latter is sometimes de- 
scribed as an Imperative Petition for purposes of illustration. 
The ordinary right of petition is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of every state which makes any pretensions whatever to po- 
litical liberty. It is merely a request, addressed to the authori- 
ties in power, by a number of more or iess irresponsible 
persons ; the authorities may or may not take it into con- 
sideration, as they see fit. But the Initiative is a demand 
made upon the government by a body of voters to discuss a 
certain project, and to return it to the people for final appro- 
val or disapproval. The authorities are obliged to take it 
into consideration, or to draw up a bill of their own incor- 
porating the same principle. 

In Switzerland, therefore, the introduction into practical 
politics of any question which has attracted public notice is 
accomplished in a simple and direct manner. 

The historical origin of the Initiative is no less interesting 
than its actual working at the present day. In certain can- 
tons there are still in existence annual open-air assemblies, 
known as Landsgemeinden, in which legislation is carried on 
in the most primitive possible manner. On a fixed day the 
voters of the canton meet upon some meadow to pass laws 
and elect officers. It is as simple and satisfactory a mode of 
procedure as could be devised for small rustic communities. 
It is the natural, spontaneous expression of a free people 
desirous of self-government. Its marvellous directness 
stamps it with the mark of a permanent ideal, and proclaims 
it a very classic among forms of government. 

Now, the institutions of the Initiative and Referendum 
have always existed in the Landsgemeinde cantons, although 
not separately. Voters have always possessed the right to 
initiate proposals for legislation, and these proposals have 
always been submitted to the verdict of the assembled peo- 
ple. It is true that the right of the Initiative has at times 
been hedged in by more or less antiquated conditions. At 
present the six cantons and half-cantons, which still maintain 
their open-air assemblies, show considerable differences in 
this respect. Uri and Appenzell (Inner-Rhodes) leave it 
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practically free to every voter to submit proposals, after the 
cantonal Council has expressed an opinion upon them. 
Obwalden, Nidwalden, and Glarus require, amongst other 
conditions, that the proposals shall not contain anything con- 
trary to the Federal or cantonal Constitutions; while in 
Appenzell (Outer-Rhodes) only a number of voters equal to 
that of the members in the cantonal Council may initiate 
proposals. These limitations to the right of the Initiative 
are, therefore, very slight; and as for the Referendum, its 
exercise is, from the very nature of government in these 
cantons, compulsory and universal. 

Before the French revolution the Landsgemeinde cantons 
were alone in possession of these institutions, if we except 
Graubiinden and the Valais, where the Referendum had existed 
for centuries, though only in a rudimentary form. Rousseau, 
however, and the philosophers of the Revolution gave a great 
impetus to the consideration of all questions connected with 
direct government. The Genevese sage wrote in his “Con- 
trat Social” (Book III., Chap. xv): “The deputies of the 
people, therefore, neither are nor can be their representa- 
tives; they are mere commissioners, and cannot conclude 
definitely on anything.” He even announces the underlying 
principle of the Referendum in these words: “Every law 
that is not confirmed by the people in person is null and 
void; it is not, in fact, a law at all.” 

After the fall of Robespierre a certain Gracchus Baboeuf 
advocated a project for France which contained the Initiative 
and Referendum, if in a somewhat impracticable shape. In 
Geneva, which was at that time still an independent republic 
and had not yet been admitted into the Swiss Confederation, 
a species of Initiative was actually adopted, but was not 
developed to its full capabilities. The introduction of the 
Initiative, as a full-fledged institution, was not accomplished 
until 1845, when the Canton of Vaud made the bold experi- 
ment of incorporating a very radical provision of this sort 
into its constitution. It must be owned that the first trial 
was not a success, because the Referendum was not put in 
force at the same time. In fact, the Initiative has proved a 
failure whenever it has been tried alone. The canton of 
Aargau a few years later went through the same experience, 
and both cantons have since found it necessary to adopt the 
Referendum also. 

At present seventeen cantons out of twenty-two have in- 
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corporated the Initiative in some form into their constitu- 
tions; and as the federal government has now followed their 
example, it can only be a question of time when the whole 
confederation will be governed upon the same principle. 

It will always remain one of the chief merits of Swiss 
statesmen, that they have thus discovered the solution of one 
of the great political problems of the ages: how to enable 
great masses of people to govern themselves directly. Ever 
keeping before them the system of the popular assembly, 
which is ideally perfect and is eternally grounded in the very 
nature of man, they were obliged to recognize that it was im- 
practicable in the great centres of the world’s endeavor under 
present industrial conditions. Legislative assemblies, in 
which all the voters are present, can in these days only 
flourish in small communities, and, we may add, in rural 
districts. But how make use of the representative system 
without sacrificing the directness of the popular assembly? 
In this predicament the Swiss people invented the Initiative 
and Referendum. They grafted them upon the representa- 
tive system and rescued the essence, the vital principle of the 
popular assembly, from perishing miserably before the exigen- 
cies of modern life. For in its last analysis the process of 
the Initiative and Referendum is simply this: that a given 
number of voters propose legislation to the whole body of 
voters through the medium of the government, and the act is 
therefore identical with that of the voter who rises from the 
ring of the popular assembly to make a motion to his fellow- 
voters. 

Beside the elementary simplicity of this method of legisla- 
tion, the stateliness of a House of Commons, or the pomp of 
a House of Lords, the military displays of the Reichstag, or 
the oratorical wit of the Chamber of Deputies, seem tawdry 
and tricky makeshifts. The very smartness of our House of 
Representatives and the much-vaunted respectability of our 
Senate seem empty shams, unfit for freemen to acknowledge, 
much less to admire. For it is only in uncertain accents 
and with faltering purpose that the will of the sovereign 
people is made known in those imposing but deceptive bodies. 

As for the introduction of the Initiative and Referendum 
into the United States, there are in reality no insurmountable 
obstacles to bar the way. Those who are interested in this 
question cannot do better than read what has been written 
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by Mr. J. M. Vincent in his recent work on “ State and Fed- 
eral Government in Switzerland.” The author is one of the 
few Americans who take an intelligent interest in Swiss 
political institutions, and realize the tremendous possibilities 
which they unfold. On page 129 of that book he says: 
« For a country which calls itself democratic, the people of 
the United States have less to say about their own affairs 
than they are apt to imagine.” With a happy stroke he 
characterizes the average legislature as “the biennial terror of 
its own constituents.” In regard to the applicability of the 
Initiative to the institutions of this country, that is a matter 
which will be discussed in a later article. 

In point of fact, the combination of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum is absolutely fatal to that political evil, the lobby. 
Bribery is too risky an investment when the people hold the 
deciding ballot. The Initiative tends to specialize, as well 
as to fortify, the work of lawmaking. Every school of 
thought has the opportunity to present its arguments ; poli- 
tics are redeemed from the sterile discussion of tweedle-dee 
and tweedle-dum, and become an occupation for serious men, 
who care very little for the tricks of party bosses, and a great 
deal for the eternal principles of economic, social, and politi- 
cal justice. 

One cannot suppress a feeling of regret, not to say impa- 
tience, whenever, from time to time, the announcement is 
made that another Massachusetts town has decided to give 
up the ancient system of the March meeting, and to transform 
itself into a municipality. If the Initiative and Referendum 
could be introduced into the new municipalities, there would 
be no loss of direct personal government as a result of this 
transformation. As it is, Massachusetts is gradually losing 
the last traces of the institutions in which her early patriots 
received their political education. 

Even Napoleon, that arch-despot, could appreciate the value 
of direct government; for when a deputation of Swiss envoys 
asked his opinion in regard to certain constitutional changes 
which they had in view, he expressed himself as follows : — 

You wish to abolish the Landsgemeinden, or, at all events, restrict 
them; good, but in that case you must no more talk about democracy 
and republic. Free nations have never allowed the direct exercise 
of their sovereign power to be taken from them. This new inven- 


tion of the representative system destroys the essential basis of a 
republican commonwealth. , 



























THE MODERN EXPRESSION OF THE OLDEST 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY KATHARINE COOLIDGE. 








AN old truth has reappeared in our nineteenth century, — 
a truth so vital that it has been felt in all time, and was 
probably recognized by the people of earlier ages as the 
simple first principle of life. In our civilization, with its 
methods of reasoning from effect to cause, and its seeking of 
the answer to life’s problems through the careful investiga- 
tion of phenomena, it meets with opposition, and is con- 
sidered mystical and unsound. Under one of its many 
names, that of Christian science, it is misunderstood and 
criticised ; and yet this truth in itself is one without which 
the world would cease to be, and in ignorance of which it 
sins and suffers. 

This vital truth is the unity of life. In it we know that 
one life fills all things; that there is not one principle of 
life for things spiritual, and another for things natural, but 
that the same principle acts throughout the world. Not 
spirit alone, but matter also, is instinct with divine life, and 
is thus fluid and reponsive to the creative thought. We, as 
products of this thought, are sharers in its boundless vitality. 
Our health, both moral and physical, depends upon the free 
influx of the life current. We should not, however, seek 
only for external results, and the present form of this eternal 
law has suffered wrong by being considered as first a cure for 
physical ills. This should be a secondary consideration. It 
is the inevitable result of being spiritually receptive, but 
the inner receptivity is the essential thing; health is sure 
to follow when we feel that all forms of life are in touch 
with life itself. 

Now we divide our world into two parts, and act as though 
each part were governed by distinct and widely differing 
laws. We separate our spiritual from our natural world, 
and fail to see that the same stream flows through both. 
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There is but one source, and that cannot be found in material 
things, for it is beyond the realm of the senses. The forms 
of things have no life in themselves, but live in God, and 
{therefore spiritual power is the only strength that can avail 
us in whatever direction we turn.t When we feel this, the 
health of the body becomes one with the health of the soul ; 
and the health of the soul is the very fulness of life, con- 
stantly flowing from a never failing source. The realization 
of our true being brings its fulfilment, and the more we lift 
our hearts to the Most High, the more life do we receive. 

This truth has been taught both intellectually and relig- 
iously throughout the ages. The old Eastern writings glow 
with the expression of the all-pervading nature of Brahm, 
whose life is actually present in every smallest living thing. 
Plato suggests in the Charmides, that the health of the soul 
is the first necessity in the cure of the body, and in the 
seventh book of the Republic gives a wonderful picture of 
our blindness in imagining that a state of darkness and limi- 
tation is the only existence for us. He likens us to prisoners 
living in the dark, mistaking shadows for realities, and incred- 
ulously shutting our ears to the glad tidings of a world of 
light outside our prison walls. Many of the well-known 
philosophers of later date point to the same truth of unity, 
and the dependence of the outward appearance upon the 
underlying substance; also the dependence of our human 
conception of the world upon the breadth of our conscious- 
ness. Emerson tells us of the one soul filling our visible 
and invisible world; and not only does he speak of health as 
a sign of the free influx of the spirit, but in the last two 
chapters of « Nature” he makes the beauty and wholeness of 
the natural world as seen by us depend upon the degree of 
pure insight in mankind. 

The intellectual study of past teachings is, however, very 
imperfect. It is one part of the whole, but it cannot contain 
the whole. Our highest perception of truth springs from 
something within us which transcends the intellect. This is 
the true self in each one of us, in which we are one with 
the universal self. It is that which knows love, and can 
know all things, for it is common to all things, and is pres- 
ent in all life. We may call its voice intuition, we may call 
it faith, or, better, we may call it love; but when we feel it 

there is no further need of words or philosophies, for we 
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have consciously entered the stream of life and become 
sharers in its very essence. 

This true wisdom has found expression in many ways and 
in all ages, especially for us in the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. There we are told that in God “we live and move 
and have our’being,” and that our faith shall make us whole. 
Plainly are we bidden to grow as the lilies of the field, 
nothing doubting, nothing fearing ; with perfect trust in the 
eternal life within us. And yet, while we profess to believe 
all this as religion, we do not practise it in our every-day 
lives. We make a fetich of the opinions of men, and, instead 
of living fearlessly, strong in the knowledge that we are the 
children of God, we toil and spin, seeking to prop up our 
world with artificial supports, and largely ignoring its only 
true support, which is the life within itself. This divinity 
is hidden to the eye of sense, but revealed to the eye of the 
spirit. Faith sees it as the divine substance which lives in 
all created things, and by this sight opens the doors wide to 
its inflowing strength. No evil can resist it, for evil is but 
its negation. Thus may we seek life at its source, and thus 
it will penetrate and uplift every visible form. 

We can find no living spring in the world of sense. We 
all desire a richer life in mind and body. Why do we not 
go to the fountain for the water of life? Is it not so simple 
that a child may understand that it is better to seek life at 
its centre than to seek it in its outward form, where, we 
know not why, it has, in our sight, become tainted with 
impurity? This impurity must appear to us while we 
remain blind to the presence of God in ourselves and in 
nature; but when, opening our eyes, we look within and 
beyond the world of sense, a flood of light pours in which 
transforms all that it touches. 

Why we are blind, why we feebly grope our way in a 
world of infinite life,is beyond our human ken. It is the 
old question of why an all-loving and omnipotent God per- 
mits sin and suffering, even if they exist only in the dark- 
ness of our finite minds. We may at least be sure that we 
are not meant to remain in our ignorance, for as we seek we 
find that which is ever seeking us. We have the power to 
lift our eyes and fulfil our nature by becoming perfect as our 
Father is perfect. 

When we turn straight to God, and feel his presence as 
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life itself, the question is no more: “ The perfect stops the 
imperfect’s argument,” and the more passionately strong our 
spiritual desire, the more does it burn through the veil of 
sense, and, mingling with the flame of life, make us so one 
with nature that we see it as it really is in its divine 
strength and beauty. We can find the truth written, too, 
in every part of our every-day world. We need not mount 
skyward to search it out. If we but look at the face of a 
sleeping child we may receive from it an understanding of 
the serene courage and faith which, innocent of distrust and 
fear, feels the encircling touch of the everlasting arms. Now 
we doubt, and the doubt produces blindness; we fear, and 
the fear engenders pain. What we seek, that shall we find. 
If we seek life where it is not, we find its negation, and be- 
come the slave of external effects. If we follow where truth 
leads us, into the eternal being of God, we are filled with 
boundless vitality. Mind and body glow with a new life. 
Instead of two worlds of spirit and matter, one divine, the 
other strangely inharmonious, we see the true unity in which 
nature is the glorious expression of God. 

Thus the essential truth to which Christian science and its 
fellow-movements point the way is so old that it holds time 
within itself; so new that it comes as a fresh awakening to 
those who are born of the spirit ; so simple, that to understand 
it we must turn away from the wisdom of the world, and, be- 
coming as little children, follow unquestioningly the voice of 
God within us. So shall we realize the meaning of the 
ninety-first Psalm : — 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. . . . Thau shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day: 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday. . . . Because thou hast made the 
Lord which is my refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation. 


The question for us now is how to make this truth our 
own; how to open a way for it in our every-day lives. If it 
is only an abstract truth, a distant dream of perfection, it is 
not practical for our daily living. We may say, “« What has 
all this to do with our life on the earth, where certain hard 
facts meet us at every step; where we are torn by conflict- 
ing forces, and surrounded by crime and misery; where that 
which we feebly call life is at times so difficult and sad that 
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many of those who have experienced its pain, hope for the 
rest of utter annihilation rather than for the future continu- 
ance of activity? 

These conditions exist not only within ourselves, but also 
in nature, where we human beings seem to have no responsi- 
bility for their existence. The world as we now see it is 
a strange mixture of light and darkness, good and evil. 
Looked at on one side, nature is the expression of an all- 
loving God. The infinite beauty everywhere visible and 
the persistence of life speak to us of the divine in the nat- 
ural. On the other side appear suffering, cruelty, and 
death, as necessary factors in the growth of the material 
world. Instead of joyfully looking on a universe filled with 
the love of God, we seem to behold, side by side with the 
beauty, its negation: destruction, death, and decay; creatures 
devouring one another to sustain their own existence; an 
apparent law of greed and self, necessary to the survival of 
the fittest, and inherent in the nature of our material world. 
This world continues by preying upon itself, regardless of 
the agony of its parts. Unity and separation, harmony and 
discord, fill us with wonder at their perpetual strife; on one 
side the visible sign of an all-embracing love which begets 
faith; on the other an appearance of crtelty and wrath, 
which begets fear. Our present consciousness is divided 
between these two elements, love and fear; and the history 
of religion and philosophy shows the attempt of all people 
in all time to account for this seeming contradiction. The 
answer to the problem is also sought in the study of phe- 
nomena, in the march of our boasted civilization, and the 
wonderful progress of material science. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven cometh not with observation ;” and though we have 
freed ourselves from some of the dangers of earlier times, we 
are beset by subtle fears unknown to our primitive ancestors. 

Neither science nor religion can help us much to break 
our prison bars, while each arbitrarily confines itself to a 
divided part of the world in which we live. Modern science 
earnestly . classifies phenomena, and seeks to support the 
world from the outside; but if we remain in ignorance of the 
true life within the outward form, our world will seem to 
totter, and, the more we supply it with material crutches, the 
more will it appear to require them. The sense life is dark 
and empty if we fail to see its spirit. The analysis of dark- 
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ness does not show us the light. The study of moral and 
physical disease does not give us health. We try with our 
shifting wills to change the outer crust of things, but the 
change is vain unless it springs from the fuller life within. 

Religion, on the other side, stands aloof and says, “I 
am concerned only with the souls of men. Do not drag me 
from my high estate by pretending that my truths can in 
any way change or affect the gross material. You must be 
resigned to the painful laws of the natural world through 
which you are passing. Those laws are quite outside of my 
domain.” 

Is the world then split in two? Is religion shut out from 
so great a part of our experience? Does it make religion 
material to bring God so near that we feel Him to be the 
very breath of life, the spring of vitality with which every 
tiniest speck of creation is instinct? Or does it transform 
our every-day world, making it fluid to the divine touch, and 
radiant with the presence of love? Christ taught us the 
divine power of faith to uplift and illumine the natural facts of 
existence. We have made arbitrary lines, and have said that 
the lesson applies only to the realm of spirit, and that what 
we call our material world, which is also our practical world, 
lies beyond the scope of its wisdom. How can any part of 
God’s work be outside of his law of love? Why have we 
thought that to grow as the lilies, and to have faith as little 
children, is true only for the world of religious thought, and 
not for the world of daily living? We make it a duty to lay 
up treasures on earth, and to take elaborate thought for the 
morrow. We rely more in our need upon the half-truths of 
empirical science than upon prayer to Him who gives birth 
to and possesses all science. 

Certainly the world’s way of advancing does not give 
peace, does not lift the burden of sin and sorrow from the 
face of the earth. In our earnest attempts to lessen the evil 
in this life of ours, we have ignored the significance of two 
facts. The first is that each of us lives in the world which 
lies within his consciousness, and the other is our own power 
to expand that consciousness. Not only our inner life, but 
our visible world as well, depends upon our seeing power. 
All growth, from the human point of view, is the extension 
of the finite consciousness, that it may contain more and more 
of the infinite truth, which is ever seeking an entrance. 
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Creation is boundless; but just as the lower organizations 
are blind to the greater part of their environment, so man is 
blind to the infinity which surrounds him, and each individ- 
ual is confined within the sphere of his own consciousness. 
He may constantly enlarge this sphere, and so realize a 
greater and truer world, or he may so narrow his vision that 
his world seems to contract and shut him in. This is equally 
true of humanity as a whole; we are joined together by in- 
visible cords, and the parts cannot separate themselves from 
the whole. In spite of differences, the mass of mankind is 
in the same stage of consciousness, and experience teaches us 
all to believe in an external world which differs but little in 
individual minds. That we all think somewhat alike, and 
look upon the same picture, is because our minds are one 
underneath their seeming division. On the high plane of 
truth separation has no existence; all is unity, and even in 
this apparently fragmentary world our finite minds are 
united. No man stands alone, or can wholly make his own 
world. Each is bound up with all. Noone can live his life 
to himself. He is responsible for every thought which, 
whether it crystallize into action or not, vibrates in propor- 
tion to its force through the whole body of mankind. His 
mind is part of the universal mind, and his rise or fall is 
that of all mankind. 

Our phenomenal world corresponds to the stage of develop- 
ment and recognition of the aggregate human mind. With 
clearer vision we can behold God’s true world. That which 
with dim sight we now see reflects back to us the image of 
our lower selves. Thus we look at a picture which is full of 
beauty wherever the light shines through us, but is blurred 
and distorted by taking on the form and color of our own 
density; and yet we mistake even the dark spots for the 
creation of God’s light. As soon as we feel that we are 
nothing, and the light is all, the shadows vanish. We are 
no longer opaque, but transparent; and nature, seen in the 
full glow of truth which fills us, is wholly pure and spiritual. 
As in the old legends the ghosts and demons wither into 
nothingness before the sign of the cross, so now and always 
no unclean thing can continue to exist when the light of 
truth shines through it. 

St. Paul says,* “I know, and am persuaded in the Lord 

* Romans xiv. 14. 
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Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself: save that to him who 
accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” If 
man’s world lies within the limits of his consciousness, and 
if he is free to enlarge the sweep of his vision, then man is 
in one sense the maker of his own world. As he puts forth 
his thought and desire, the effects corresponding to that 
thought and desire spring up within his mental vision. 
Whatever he sincerely looks for he is sure to find, and his 
inner life and even his outer world depend upon the direc- 
tion of that search. This is but partly true of the individ- 
ual, for he is largely dependent upon the whole humanity, 
with which he is bound up; but the expansion of all human 
consciousness must come through the individuals who form 
its parts, and each one who lifts his eyes to receive more 
light makes clearer the sight of all. 

Underneath and through and above these temporal effects 
of the human mind is the eternal reality. No man can 
change that which is; but the strength and beauty of his 
existence depend upon his relation to life itself. He may 
be conscious of the all-pervading, all-uniting love of God, or 
of a world of fragments and separation. He may see unity 
or division. He may love God with all his strength and 
soul and mind, and his neighbor as himself; or he may 
seem to cut the cords that bind him to all that is, and live 
only for his own ends; and that which he lives within him- 
self shall be for him reflected in the world without. There 
is no wholeness of the parts without the union of all. As 
one bodily organ cannot rightly fill its place unless in true 
relation to the whole organism, so no part of creation can be 
separate and whole. In truth, there is no separation, and 
the fulness of life breathes freely through all its forms, 
though we have not the faith and wisdom to feel it. In our 
blind self-consciousness, we seem to tear ourselves away from 
life, and declare that we have power of our own, separate and 
underived. Hence the apparent weakness in our present idea 
of the world. 

We are not awake to the constant inpouring of the divine 
life. While we are so absorbed in our finite atoms of self- 
hood, our limitation produces an illusion in which the life 
stream appears to stagnate, and death enters into our vision ; 
for having forged our own chains, we have to break them in 
order to gain freedom. Our prison is the absorption in this 
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lower self in which we seem to be bound. As this is the 
contradiction of love’s law of life, we are oppressed by the 
nightmare of mortality in which the shadows come and go, 
and light and darkness, life and death, the real and the 
unreal, walk side by side. 

For God made not death, neither has he pleasure in the destruc- 
tion of the living. For he created all things, that they might have 
their being: and the generations of the world were healthful: and 
there is no poison of destruction in them, nor the kingdom of death 
upon earth. . . . For God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity. Nevertheless, through envy 
of the devil came death into the world: and they that do hold of his 
side do find it.* 

Not death only, but time itself, is a condition of our par- 
tial consciousness. Within and around us is the Eternal 
Now, making of all time one unity. Should the whole race 
cease to strive for petty ends, and look straight to God in 
full faith that the giver of all life is ever making himself 
known to us, the face of the earth would change to the 
purer vision of humanity. A higher knowledge, a deeper 
insight, calls forth an immediate response from nature, which 
unfolds its possibilities to us as we emerge from our limita- 
tion of sight. We even now behold the glory of God in the 
beauty of his visible world, in the light which, falling on 
mountain and sea and tiniest flower, expresses some part of the 
eternal life ; but “the light that never was on sea or land” 
comes to us only in moments of inward illumination. Were 
it constant for us, we should see only beauty, and that far 
transcending our greatest human conception. We are not 
awake to it yet. Being one, we dream as one, and it is hard 
for the individual to rouse himself while all his brothers sleep. 
The individual can do much, however, and each upward step 
must lift the whole mass, for we are bound together, and 
cannot be divided if we would. 

Here and there an awakened and therefore divine teacher 
has entered into our human vision, and striven to lift us 
from the seen to the unseen, showing us that we are the 
sport of passing shadows, and fail to know the fulness of the 
sunshine, although it is always with us. And like the freed 
prisoners of Plato’s Republic, returning to tell of light and 
liberty, these bringers of good tidings have been scorned by 
the masses of men, who cling alike to their opinions and 
* Wisdom of Solomon, I., 13, 14; II., 23, 24. 
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their prison bars, and will not recognize the gift of freedom 
when it is offered to them. Still, the truth they taught 
lives, and is for us. The light for which we vainly search 
in the uttermost parts of the earth shines within ourselves, 
and we need but to seek and to find. Not that we may 
claim its radiance as ours, to covet and to hoard, but that 
we may give it forth again to the world, rejoicing that our 
strength is of the Lord. To feel truly the life which is our 
birthright is to possess perfect spiritual health; and spiritual 
health includes the whole, for all life is of the spirit. 

Now we think that we see two forces, and we believe in 
a separate and necessarily discordant state, in which we are 
liable to all forms of evil. The farther we, as a race, depart 
from the understanding of spiritual law, the more are our 
minds and bodies inharmonious, and deprived of their nat- 
ural health. As we awake to the knowledge of our true 
selves, we draw even nearer to the wholeness of mind and 
body, until our vision so expands that the body is trans- 
formed to our sight into its natural and divine state. This 
does not mean that we should deny the material world, 
declaring it to be non-existent, for that would leave us in a 
maze of confusion. It does mean that we should know that 
nature is the living word of God, and that evil has no exist- 
ence when we use our whole sight. So shall we not deny 
but transform the material world. This wholeness of view 
seems far off to our clouded vision; but as we work for it 
the horizon widens, and the deeper insight shows the nearer 
glory. 

We are the branches of the true vine, and we put forth 
leaves and blossoms in full knowledge that the life manifest- 
ing itself through us is not ours, but the life of the vine ever 
circulating through the branches. It flows from the source 
in constant activity. We receive its vitality and send it 
forth again to creation, strong in the knowledge that we are 
open channels for eternal life, and are ever expressing God. 
We, as his children, possess his nature. We may even send 
forth our thought into form; but unless that thought is in 
harmony with God’s thought, the form will have no reality, 
no substance; and yet if we believe it to be real, it will 
pursue and oppress us. We are nothing alone, and cannot 
create with our own power. The desire for supremacy in 
and of ourselves is but lack of love for all other selves. The 
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belief in personal power as something apart, which can 
receive and hold life for its own purpose, leads to death, for 
it denies the first principle of life. Our strength is but 
weakness. God’s strength fills us always. We must rise to 
the consciousness of this truth. 

Paracelsus says : — 

Imagination is the cause of many diseases; faith is the cure for 
all. If we were but conscious of the power of God within us, we 
could never fail. 

Natural man has no wisdom, but the wisdom of God may act 
through him as an instrument. 

The kind of knowledge that man ought to possess is not derived 
from the earth, nor does it come from the stars; but it is derived 
from the highest, and therefore the man who possesses the highest 
may rule over the things of the earth and over the stars. 

Only when man realizes the presence of God in him will he begin 
his infinite life, and step from the realm of evanescent illusions into 
that of permanent truth. 


It is Paracelsus, too, who says that “ True faith is spiritual 
consciousness,” and that by it may all things be accomplished. 

There is nothing miraculous in this power of spirit over 
matter. It is the most natural truth, if we will but see it. 
The only true view of nature is God’s view. We live in 
his being and may share his vision. The change in appear- 
ance which follows this sight is no miracle, but is the accept- 
ance of our birthright, the divinely natural. In the true 
vision lives the perfect whole. When that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done away., . . 
For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face. Now I know in part; but then shall I know even as 
also I am known.” * 

And still it may be said, « How can we know as we are 
known? It may be true that in a larger consciousness there 
is no place for evil, and that we may learn to enter that 
realm of truth. We may feel this in moments of exaltation, 
but what does it avail us in our pressing need? When the 
waters are closing over our heads and we cry out for instant 
help, an abstract truth is cold comfort. What if there is a 
perfect world about us now? Itis not for us, if we cannot 
see it.” We can see it. Perfect vision is ours if we will 
use it. ; 

We can feel an actual Presence, infinitely nearer and more 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 10, 12. 
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real than any tangible thing — a presence within and around 
us, which dispels fear and pain, and lifts us beyond their 
power. Its peace we may send forth on the wings of love 
to those who have need of its healing touch. All things are 
possible unto us when we know our true being in God. The 
way is before us if we will but walk in it. The only barrier 
is the intense self-consciousness, which turns us back upon 
our finite selves and holds us imprisoned there. Faith and 
love are thé only talismans to open wide the prison doors 
and destroy this monster who guards the way. Only faith 
and love can pierce the clouds to the unseen, and cause the 
seen to glow with a new light; for the life of the seen is in 
the unseen ; the life of matter is in spirit. All is spiritual, 
all is pervaded by one stream of living water, of which all 
may drink who will. When we know this, when, breathing 
with all life, we put forth our thought in harmony with the 
creative thought, our mortal picture of the heavens and earth 
shall pass away, and God’s world shall become visible to us. 

The sense of separateness belongs to the demon of self- 
consciousness. In moments of self-forgetfulness we feel our 
kinship with nature, and, throbbing with its pulse, have 
glimpses of the truth, in which we are united to all that lives 
and to all that gives life. There is no more room for the 
pride of self, no sense of degrees of great or small; only the 
perception that the life within us reaches out through space 
and time; is one with the nearest blade of grass and the 
most distant star in the heavens; is one with all that was, or 
is, or ever shall be; for in ourselves we feel the same life 
that fills the universe, and is without beginning and without 
end. 

There are no barriers of time or space or bodily existence 
between soul and soul. To love is to mingle, to think is to 
be that which we think. We are not bound with chains and 
forced to long passionately for the unattainable, but are borne 
on the wings of the spirit whithersoever our desire attracts us, 
when our will is united to the one Will. Thus we come to 
the peace that passeth understanding, and the love on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. And yet the first con- 
scious upward steps do not always bring peace, but a sword. 
We can no longer exist comfortably in our lower selves, and 
in a transition state are racked between apparently opposing 
forces. We are drawn irresistibly towards the heavens, and 
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yet cannot let go our hold of the earth. Neither should we 
let go our hold to soar indifferent in celestial regions. We 
must loosen the selfish grip, but not the grip of love. It 
may seem at first that we must be torn asunder between the 
upward force and the lower hold, but sufficient strength will 
be given to lift the earth with us as we go. 

So when perforce our grasp is loosened, the dear old earth 
has a little more light, is a little nearer the knowledge of 
that which she really is. If we attempt to lift our burden 
with our finite strength alone, we are tortured and crushed. 
The only strength that can avail is that of faith and love, 
which must so fill us that the finite self, the restless thing 
that suffers and fights, is so transformed that we are not even 
conscious of a weight. Opposites blend in one. We no 
longer feel separate centres of gravity, but know that the 
only attraction for all things that have being, is the one 
light of the world, which shall surely draw us to itself; which, 
indeed, holds us now and forever. 

We begin and end with God. There is nothing else. 
When we lose sight of him, we pass through strange shadow- 
lands, and are beset by phantoms of evil. Religion tells us, 
indeed, to look beyond, and yet leaves us victims to our 
present blindness. Science observes and classifies the pursu- 
ing phantoms, and tells us that by understanding their nature 
we may’escape them. And still they hold us in their death- 
like clutch. Christ put them to instant flight by the spir- 
itual power which brought light to our darkness; and he 
taught his disciples to use their healing power for the minds 
and bodies of men. We Christians have not followed in the 
path he showed us. We have this same power within us. 
Have we so little faith, so little love, that we cannot use it 
to help our brothers out of their pain? 

Already a beginning has been made, and many are cross- 
ing the threshold of a new life. This life means deep con- 
secration to one end, and perfect willingness to make any 
sacrifice. Above all, it means great love. Then comes & 
constantly growing power to receive and give forth life. 
Weak enough at first is our hold of this power in the face of 
the terrible need throughout the world, but still mighty to 
help, because it reaches the inner life of the spirit, from 
which all things spring. Sooner or later, here or elsewhere, 
we must all become conscious of life. Why do we neglect 
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it now, when humanity reaches out passionately for that 
peace which comes only of the fulness of life? Every one 
of us can find it; every one of us can give it forth, and re- 
ceive more in the giving. The more intense our desire to 
, help, the more does the message of life penetrate every seem- 
ing veil: strength of desire gives it wings, and carries it 
whithersoever our thought wills. The deeper our feeling of 
the actual presence of God in every breath, in every atom, 
the more nearly do we reach the fulfilment of all life. The 
greater our love, the stronger its power to fill and transform 
all that it touches. 

Sight, love, and passionate desire to give forth in the 
spirit to all who hunger must break our self-made bonds, 
and show us our birthright. So as we open our eyes the 
shadow-land disappears in the light of God’s presence. 











AUTOMATIC OR SPIRIT WRITING. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 








BEFORE commenting further on what is called by some 
“automatic ” and by others “ spirit” writing, I will give sev- 
eral samples of such writing, selected from a large mass of 
manuscript “ communications,” written by Mrs. Underwood’s 
hand, without conscious effort on her part in originating the 
thought, mentally selecting the words, or in the mechanical 
construction of the letters into words and the words into 
sentences. Mrs. Underwood, who is well acquainted with 
the facts and theories in regard to double consciousness, dual 
and multiple personality, is confident that this writing is not 
the product of her own thought or will, and that the expla- 
nation of it must be sought in some intelligence or intelli- 
gences foreign to her mind, as that mind is understood by 
herself and those who know her mental characteristics. 

One evening was written the name of a person recently 
deceased. In reply to a question whether he could commu- 
nicate, this was given: “Sensory ducts are born with mor- 
tals which are ‘here useless, and at re-birth these must be 
eliminated. Changes must occur while the soul is uncon- 
scious, to make possible the realities of the new phase of 
being, and left earth’s sphere in so chaotic a state of 
intelligence that it may be long ere his friends can get con- 
nected messages from him.” 

From the notes of one evening the following is taken : — 

Ques. —* Can you tell us in what consisted Christ’s 
power?” 

Ans. — “ Sympathy with humanity.” 

Ques. —- ** Wherein lay Buddha’s?” 

Ans. — “ The self-same spirit.” 

Ques. — “« And Mohammed’s?” 

Ans. — “ By reason of his desire to elevate his race.” 

Ques. — “ And Confucius’ ?” 

Ans. — “ Sympathetic common sense and philanthropic 
anxiety.” 
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Ques. — “ And Joseph Smith, the Mormon leader?” 

Ans. — “ Physical-sensibility, mixed with intense idealism 
of a sensuous character.” 

At another sitting this was received: “ Yonder comes a 
man who will do you honor by his desire to speak with you.” 

Ques. — “ Will he give his name?” 

Ans. — “ Charles Darwin.” 

Ques. — “ Well, if this is Mr. Darwin, we would be very 
glad to have him say a word as to his opinion of his new 
state of being. Did he expect anything of this sort before 
his change ?” 

Ans. — “ When on earth, I worked conscientiously in cer- 
tain grooves. I was often puzzled, but, being of a logical 
turn of mind, was obliged to accept such conclusions as my 
experiments led to. I did not then understand the limi- 
tation of sense perceptions, and sometimes I was gravely 
mistaken. I was not then aware of the reasonableness of 
another stage of being. I have, since changing my form, 
recognized my one-sidedness, but now perceive that in my 
then conditional state I was not to blame for the false con- 
clusions I made from mortal premises. We here feel rejoiced 
that we can return through congenial mediumship. 

“ CHARLES DARWIN.” 

Once noting a vase of flowers on the table, I asked, be- 
cause at the moment I had nothing else in mind, « Why is 
Sara so exceedingly fond of flowers?” The answer was: 
“ Flowers are the essence of sensuous spiritualism ; and she 
and all who, like her, are in sympathy with the beautiful 
models given as symbols to human souls, are forced to recog- 
nize the divine atoms of being in whatever form manifested.” 

Ques. — “ What do you mean by atoms of being?” 

Ans. — “ By this term we desire to state as clearly as pos- 
sible in your circumscribed voicing the relation your ephem- 
eral state holds to the All of Being. Flowers are atoms 
of Being, sharing with all other atoms persistence toward 
the source whence they emanate.” 

One time, when I was a little belligerent in my attitude 
toward the “ spirit,” was written, “« When Mars declares war 
all martial souls put on armor.” 

One evening the name “Caroline” was written. Several 
persons: named Caroline were mentioned, after which the 
name of one not thought of was written; viz., Caroline 
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Fox. Mrs. U. recalled having read her “ Memoirs,” and so 
remarked. 

Questions and answers were as follows : — 

Ans. — “ Doubtless she (Mrs. U.) will be glad to meet a 
friend who is in sympathy with her friendships.” 

Ques. — “ Will Caroline Fox say a word in regard to her 
friend and my hero, John Stuart Mill?” 

Ans. —“ John Stuart Mill sought to advance the social 
state of women because he was ‘wn chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche.’” 

Ques. —“ Do you meet the Carlyles on your present 
plane?” 

Ans. — * Sometimes ; but their sphere seems not exactly 
what I expected it to be.” 

Ques. — “ Are you as happy in your present state as you 
were on our plane?” 

Ans. — “Told as a wonderful dream of poet or seer, I 
should have thought this phase of existence a phantasm too 
beautiful for realization ; but living this new, sweet, helpful 
life, 1 am constantly wondering whether I am a real part of 
this sphere.” 

Ques. — “ What can you tell us as to the locality of your 
sphere ?” 

Ans. — “ There are no words in your language which we 
can make useful. Verbal modes of expression are inade- 
quate to express that of which there is no equivalent on your 
plane.” 

Ques. — “ What constitutes your highest pleasure there?” 

Ans. — “ The society of loving and freed spirits.” 

Ques. —“ You formed many beautiful friendships here — 
do you find new friends there? ” 

Ans. — “ Doubtless my friends on earth were sources of 
much real pleasure and helpfulness, but the friends on this 
plane are fountains of everlasting joy.” 

Ques. — “In what way do you make the acquaintance of 
these new friends?” 

Ans. — “ Sara, all who are in sympathy here come to know 
one another as members of the same spiritual clan.” 

Here I asked, “« What should you, who knew J. S. Mill so 
well, particularize as the weakest point in his strong intel- 
lect ?” 

Ans.— “The apparent weak point in that most lovely 
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character was his lack of human sympathy with the individ- 
ual. The race he could partly understand, but the individual 
was to him a mystery.” 

Ques. — “ Who are among the nearest and the dearest of 
your woman friends?” 

Ans. —“ Some my acquaintance with whom I did not em- 
phasize in my memoirs and diary, but who really were, as 
they now are, my dearest and nearest friends.” 

To the question, “ How far do the medium’s own ideas 
color the thought given from the directing intelligence?” I 
received this answer: “Sharing largely what is perceived 
spiritually, there must ever be a large residuum of the per- 
cipient’s marked atomism. Flaws are produced in our reflec- 
tions as in your glass mirrors.” 

Ques. — “Is it true that spirits remember their earth life 
only when they come in contact with earthly mediums and 
conditions ?” 

Ans. —“ So many souls come here wholly devoid of knowl- 
edge of the progressive steps to be taken in spirit evolution, 
that spirit return is absolutely necessary to bring them into 
soul knowledge of their deficiencies.” 

Ques. —“ In spirit life is it generally necessary to come in 
contact with earth life-in order to recall earthly experiences?” 

Ans. —“ That is true only when the returning spirit has 
been ignorant of advanced phases of spirit existence.” 

Ques. —“ What are the most favorable conditions for 
those passed from earth to communicate with our plane?” 

Ans. — “ Conditions are here determined by so many laws 
which to you are unintelligible, that we are unable to answer 
your query. Change of environment is as sure to change 
relations here as with you.” 

Ques. — “ Why are so many mediums controlled by Indian 
spirits? Is it possible for ignorant Indian spirits to get con- 
trol of educated and refined persons ? ” 

Ans. —“ Yes. There are so many so-called cultured peo- 
ple, who are really on a savage plane, that Indians are the 
best interpreters of their over-estimated thought.” 

Ques. — ‘+ Were those who now write to us from your 
sphere once on earth, or did they formerly live on other 
planets ?” 

Ans. —“ We lived as you now live; we were once in 
material form — where, it matters not.” 
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Ques. — ‘** Does the soul, once started in the individual 
man, always thereafter keep its individuality, or are all souls 
at last merged into one universal being ?” 

Ans. — * We perceive more distinctly than you can the 
relations between man and the universe, but we are not 
advanced enough to answer definitely the more abstract 
questions of universal being, which trouble us on this plane 
as greatly as they do you. We see a little more clearly what 
is possible in the way of still further advancement; that is 
all yet.” 

One evening, in fine large characters was written the 
name, “ Wendell Phillips.” 

Ques. — *“* We would be glad of a word from one whom 
we so much admired.” 

Ans. — “Shall I quiver cravenly at such seemingly absurd 
and sense-confounding modes of coming in contact with 
those on a plane on which I once acted so sophomoric a 
part?” (I here called attention to some event in which I 
was brought into personal relations with Mr. Phillips.) 

Ans. — “ Place all reasonable faith as to your identity, and 
I will question you.” 

Ques. — “ What do you wish to ask?” 

Ans. — “ Why was I called?” 

Ques. — “ Did you think you were called? We were not 
even thinking of you.” 

Ans. — “ Voice said to me, ‘Join a group who are now en 
rapport with sensitive parties with whom you will sympa- 
thize.’ Trusting to the voice, I came, and am rather set 
back by the new sign of evolutionary existence elsewhere 
considered a foolish fraud. Theodore Parker’s was the voice, 
so I trusted somewhat to his leadership; and though I feel a 
little as though this were humbug, I will try to test the mat- 
ter in a scientific spirit.” (Here the communication stopped, 
and what purported to be another intelligence assumed con- 
trol, but answered no question in regard to Wendell Phillips.) 

At another time this : — 

Ques. — “ Are your answers limited by our ignorances ?” 

Ans. — ** Yes, we are obliged to answer according to your 
limitations. If we should state the simple truth of our lives 
here, you could not understand it.” 

Ques. — “ Do you have your hours of sleep there?” 
Ans. — “ Sleep, as you understand it, is unknown to us.” 
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Ques. — “From your point of view do you discern the why 
and wherefore of being?” 

Ans. — “ Yonder is the All of Being still so ghostly in 
affirmations ; of it at this point we know no more than do 

ou.” 
" At one sitting came this: “All are now waiting to get 
some of B. F. U.’s conundrums.” Among the questions I 
asked was this: “ Does the mere fact of my giving attention 
facilitate your writing through Sara’s hand ?” 

Ans. —“ Sara’s mediumship depends upon your sympa- 
thetic attention. You are as strong a factor in our reaching 
out to bring your spirit in harmony with our own as she is. 
You are both essential.” 

At another time I asked, among other questions, “ What 
does free will mean to you?” 

Ans. — “ Free will is the ignorant term by which poor mor- 
tality tries to define the great purpose which the prescience 
of Being shapes now and forever — purpose of Spirit.” 

At one sitting a name was written,and the questions and 
replies were as follows : — 

Ques. — “ Have you any special thing you wish to say to 
us?” 

Ans. — “So many things, but principally that we never 
die. I am more alive here than ever before. Doubt forever 
dispelled. Oh, if I could do ardent things by which I could 
reach all humanity, and assure it, as I am myself here as- 
sured, of soul life!” 

Ques. —“ How did you feel at the moment of death? 
Were you conscious or unconscious?” 

Ans. — “Conscious of a change, but one so easily made 
that I felt puzzled whether, as Paul said, I was in the body 
or out. I saw what seemed to be me lying inert, senseless, 
while my real thinking, living self stood by unable to will 
that senseless body to make any movement; and I said, 
‘Why, I am freed from that prison.’ ” 

Ques. — “ Were any of your spirit friends near you at that 
hour and perceptible to you?” 

Ans. — “ Looking around I was much surprised to see so 
many well-known friends.” (The names of several persons 
now dead were written.) 

At a recent sitting answers in reply to questions were as 
follows : — 
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Ques. — “ What spirit will now communicate ?” 

Ans. — “ Wordsworth.” 

Ques. — “ Tell us what gave you the hope of immortality 
while yet on our plane.” 

Ans. — “Laugh as you may, the Sou! of the universe 
spoke to mine — a spark of it — and gave me those intima- 
tions which helped me to bear with life’s woes and absurdi- 
ties; and through me many blinded mortals have caught 
glimpses of the great hope of poor suffering humanity, that 
the soul is all, but needs earth’s discipline.” 

Ques. —‘“ Upon what premises did you predicate your 
‘Intimations of Immortality ’?” 

Ans. — ‘I based my hope, I: received my intimations, I 
founded my expectations of immortal life upon the count- 
less transformations seen in nature, or passing changes from 
one phase of existence to another — the chrysalis and but- 
terfly, the acorn and oak, the embryo forms of life preceding 
humanity.” 

Ques. (by S. A. U.) —*“I hope you will not feel aggrieved 
by my expressed annoyance when your name was announced, 
for I felt doubtful.” 

Ans. — ‘** Born of woman, and free from earth’s conten- 
tious phases, I understand the passing irritability, and have 
nothing to forgive. Good night, and sometime we will come 
still nearer.” 

Assuming that these messages which purport *to come from 
extra-terrene minds are expressions of the sub-conscious or 
secondary self, why does that self claim to be a spirit apart 
from the primary self, a spirit that once lived in the flesh, 
but is now discarnate? Why does it represent itself at dif- 
ferent times as different spirits of varying degrees of intelli- 
gence and moral character? Why does it control the hand 
to write messages, and ascribe them to hundreds of persons, 
distinguished and undistinguished, who are dead? Why 
does it thus, intentionally or unwittingly, deceive the prin- 
cipal self? If it possess sanity, knowledge, discrimination, 
and judgment necessary to write intelligently, to discuss 
philosophical questions, compose verses, and give detailed 
circumstantial statements respecting events and scenes, 
should it not be able to distinguish between this mundane 
state of being and another, real or imagined, which is supra- 
mundane, between itself and other personalities — Boehme, 
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Emerson, Lincoln, Bryant, and many unknown to fame? If 
the lower self has the power to make these distinctions, why 
is their writing purported to be directed by many spirits? 
Why is this lower self thus untruthful and given to decep- 
tion, when the upper self is, as to veracity and trustworthi- 
ness, beyond suspicion? If the sub-conscious self really 
imagines that it is, at different times, all the personalities 
it claims to be, that its thoughts and feelings and its expres- 
sions of them are those of persons as unlike in intellect and 
character as a John Stuart Mill and a digger Indian, how 
shall we reconcile this fact with the average intelligence and 
- reasoning power which it exhibits in the communications 
given? If the sub-conscious self is half asleep, dreaming, 
or undisciplined in thought, or if, as Mr. F. M. H. Myers 
imagines, it has “an undifferentiated perceptivity which 
antecedes sensory specialization, and which the specialization 
of the nerve stimuli, to which terrestrial evolution conducts 
us, may restrict as well as clarify,” or if, from any other 
cause, it ig subject to illusion and hallucination, still the 
question remains unanswered, How can thoughtful, discrim- 
inating statements and reasoned thought come from such a 
mental source ? 

There are many persons, whose character and bona fides are 
beyond doubt, who are moved to write, as it seems to them, 
by an entirely extraneous intelligence ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that so many who are acquainted with this phenomenon 
believe that the thought comes from, and that the writing is 
directed by, spirits. The handwriting; the variety in the 
style of writing; the views advanced; statements sometimes 
made, showing knowledge super-normally acquired, or at 
least forming no part of the conscious knowledge of the 
medium or others present; the general agreement in the 
description of spirit life, and the persistence with which 
the controlling intelligence declares that the messages are 
from spirits, combine to strengthen the conviction of thou- 
sands that the writing, if not always by those whose names 
are signed to the communications, is at least done by the 
agency of invisible beings. 

On the other hand the frequent assumption of great names, 
and giving communications as from those who bore these 
names, which indicate but very ordinary intelligence ; the 
impossibility of obtaining generally any test statements per- 
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taining to the personality or thought of those whose names 
are given, beyond the knowledge and grasp of the medium; 
the impossibility, at least except rarely, of getting a state- 
ment of facts and circumstances to identify the communi- 
cating intelligence ; the disinclination to give names when 
the investigator shows a disposition to ask searching ques- 
tions ; the indefinite and commonplace character of most of 
the messages, even from the “advanced” spirits, and the 
undoubted inferiority of what purports to come from great 
minds compared with their acknowledged works, written 
when they were alive on earth; the certainty that in the 
writing are usually, sometimes more than others, indications 
of the medium’s thought and peculiarities, though produced 
without his or her conscious effort ;— these are among the 
facts which make careful thinkers, even those who see no 
@ priori reasons against spirit intercourse, doubtful of the 
agency of spirits in producing the writing. 

That there are communications written as from spirits, to 
which few if any of these objections apply, must in fairness 
be admitted — those in which the handwriting, characteristic 
style, including peculiarities of expression of the person 
whose name is given, all unknown to the medium, are repro- 
duced; those in which detailed statements unknown to the 
medium and all others present are made, disbelieved, and 
afterwards learned to be substantially correct, statement of a 
personal character apparently sufficient to prove the identity 
of the intelligence from which the messages purport to come. 
What is the explanation of these facts? Do double con- 
sciousness and telepathy give it? 

That there is a secondary consciousness is, I presume, 
beyond reasonable doubt. It crops up sometimes into the 
principal consciousness, and even replaces it, taking the ini- 
tiative in conduct. There are cases on record in which there 
was not only an abrupt break in memory, but a complete 
change in character. In the Scotch Medical Journal an 
instance was reported of a man who every other day was a 
melancholic maniac, and every other day an active, shrewd 
business man. On the days he was in his normal state he 
could not be made to understand that he had days of insan- 
ity, and on his insane days he could not be made to believe 
that he had bright days. Macnish, in his “ Philosophy of 
Sleep,” gives an account of a young woman who, on waking 
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from a deep sleep several hours beyond her usual term, had 
lost every trace of her acquired knowledge, which was con- 
siderable. She had to learn again even how to spell, read, 
and write, and she slowly became acquainted with her sur- 
roundings, “like a being for the first time brought into the 
world.” In a few months she had another fit of somnolency, 
on arousing from which she was restored to her primary state, 
with no memory of what had occurred during the period of 
secondary consciousness. In what she called her old state 
she possessed the knowledge acquired in that state; in her 
new state only what she learned in it. These periodical tran- 
sitions lasted four years. The two consciousnesses seemed 
independent of each other. Numerous illustrations are 
familiar to all who have made double consciousness a subject 
of study. But I doubt whether the facts of temporary peri- 
odic or permanent amnesia help to explain so-called auto- 
matic writing ; for while this writing is going on the medium 
may be in as normal a condition, as alert, reflective, discrim- 
inating, and judicial as he or she is at any time; may be 
unconscious of, and observers may be unable to see indica- 
tions of, any mental alienation or disturbance ; may discuss 
theories and speculations as to the cause of the writing as 
any other individual might, and show no impairmeht of ordi- 
nary mental power. There is no trance, no hypnotization, 
no mental aberration, but a movement of the hand, impelled 
and guided apparently by a foreign intelligent force and a 
construction of sentences in which the medium takes no 
part consciously, even the words of which are unantici- 
pated before they are written, and the language and thought 
of which are criticised and discussed as freely by the medium 
as by any other person present. 

Professor Pierre Janet and other French writers say that 
there are patients in whom secondary consciousness speaks 
when the patient is awake. M. Binet says: “I have. seen 
three patients who, when we slightly pricked their insensible 
members, suddenly would complain in a loud voice, crying: 
‘You hurt me!’ It was the second personality that spoke ; 
for if we addressed the patient directly and called her by 
name, she would invariably declare that she had said noth- 
ing.” Binet regards this fact and a few other similar facts 
as evidence that “ there may exist in hysterical patients two 
rational faculties that are mutually ignorant of each other.” 
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This writer admits that double consciousness, of which he 
thinks automatic writing a form, is not confined to hysterical 
persons, but may exist in persons apparently sound in mind 
and body. If the secondary consciousness may exist, unac- 
quainted with the primary consciousness, and if the former 
can under certain circumstances speak, while the latter, 
although awake, takes no note of the fact, the phenomenon 
suggests that one of the so-called personalities might also 
write without the other personality’s cognizance of it. 

According to the reports of French experimenters, this is 
done. Readers who are familiar with experiments in bypno- 
tism will readily recall those of Professors Janet and Kichet 
with the peasant woman, Mme. B. (Léonie, Léontine, and 
Léonore), which revealed in the subject latent personalities 
in addition to the normal self, or it is probably more correct 
to say, different phases or strata of the same personality. 
Among the acts which the ordinary self was made to do 
while awake, by the secondary personality, was writing let- 
ters of which Mme. B. knew nothing until she discovered 
them, when she tore them up. Sometimes she sent them off 
as addressed without knowing it. Once Professor Janet 
received a letter from Mme. B., which was written in her 
usual respectful style, with her true name signed. On the 
opposite side of the sheet was a letter which read as follows : 
*s My dear good sir, I must tell you that B. really, reaily 
makes me suffer very much; she cannot sleep, she spits 
blood, she hurts me. I am going to demolish her; she bores 
me. I am ill also. This from your devoted Léontine.” 
Mme. B. remembered distinctly writing the first letter, but 
nothing of the second. These letters by Léontine were quite 
numerous. Professor Janet was able to watch Mme. B. when 
some of them were written. The woman was not in a cata- 
leptic condition, but awake, though absent minded and some- 
times “ humming a rustic air; her right hand wrote quickly, 
and as it were surreptitiously.” 

When the automatic writing by Mrs. U.’s hand is going 
on, her ordinary consciousness notes it, questions the direct- 
ing intelligence, hears all the verbal questions, and reads and 
discusses the answers. There is no insensible member, no 
break in the chain of memories which constitute her ordinary 
consciousness, no distraction, no absent mindedness, no dis- 
turbance of the normal self. ; 
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It has been suggested that the thought of an individual, 
without the aid of external signs, is transmissible to another 
individual placed near him or distant from him; that this 
is possible in different degrees in different persons, and sub- 
ject to great variableness in the same person, and that the 
transmission acts on the unconscious intelligence, and not on 
the conscious activity, of the individuals who transmit or 
perceive the thought. This hypothesis has been mentioned 
as a possible explanation of the dominance of certain ideas, 
tendencies, and movements simultaneously in countries far 
apart; but it is merely a conjecture, and if established as a 
fact it would not explain the writing of sentences by the 
hand of a person entirely normal, who is unconscious of any 
mental or physical effort, either in the composition or in the 
formation of the letters. 

There is much repeated after the French physiological 
psychologists, in regard to double consciousness, which has 
not been verified and is of doubtful scientific value ; whether 
the actual facts among their speculations, together with the 
phenomenon of telepathy and kindred phenomena, will suf- 
fice to clear up what is now obscure in regard to “ spirit 
writing,” is a question which requires more knowledge than 
I possess to determine. But the most scornful opponents of 
spiritism, in discussing the subject, would do well to remem- 
ber that the hypothesis they combat has among its adherents, 
with many credulous and gullible people, careful observers 
and discriminating, painstaking investigators, whose opinions 
are entitled to as much respect as are those who are trying 
to solve the problem on other lines. Automatic writing be- 
longs to a class of phenomena the cause of which is not 
now understood, but the explanation of which I believe is 
possible by the observation and study of all the facts accord- 
ing to the scientific method which has been so successfully 
applied to the study of physical phenomena. Dr. Edward von 
Hartmann, in his work, “ Der Spiritismus,” says: “ What we 
possess to-day in the way of evidences in history and among 
contemporaries suffices to convince me that the human or- 
ganism contains more faculties than exact science has dis- 
covered and analyzed ; I consider this fact a sufficient warrant 
to engage science earnestly in directing its attention and 
experimentation on this (occult) domain.” 









































THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM IN 
NEW YORK. 


BY EVA MCDONALD VALESH. 








THE tenement district of New York has long held the un- 
enviable reputation of being the most densely populated 
quarter of any civilized city. Its population is estimated 
from eighty to two hundred thousand to the square mile. 
From such crowding and the intensified struggle for exist- 
ence abrormal industrial conditions spring up. The peculiar 
character of the population makes possible a substitute for 
the cheapest factory work. The houses in this section shelter 
and encourage many industries which utilize the sewing 
machine and hand work. 

This plan of having work done in the houses and by the 
combined efforts of whole families, leads to such a condition 
of degradation and misery that it is appropriately called the 
“sweating system.” While it has spread to other large 
cities, yet it exists to a greater degree in New York and 
flourishes there with little restriction. 

A stranger naturally asks, “What sort of people are 
these who passively submit to such a system and from 
whence do they come?” Stand on the docks at New York 
and watch the human freight being unloaded from an in- 
coming ocean steamer. Hundreds of the lowest class of 
immigrants are among them. Whether assisted by philan- 
thropy or coming of their own accord, America is the Mecca 
of their hopes. Here they expect that, in some vague way, 
all that was wrong in their lives will be made right. Land- 
ing ignorant and penniless, they are drawn, as by a magnet, 
across Battery Park, past the City Hall, through Five Points, 
to be forever swallowed up by that tenement district which 
should have posted across its portals the ominous warning, 
“Who enters here leaves hope behind.” 

Here they toil, under a cunningly devised slavery, until 
death mercifully sets them free. Thousands live and die in 
the tenement quarter as oblivious to the civilization typified 
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by Broadway and Fifth Avenue as if they had remained in 
some Russian village. The very dregs of foreign immigra- 
tion always settle in New York, and the recent importation 
of the Baron Hirsch Jews can hardly be viewed in the light 
of philanthropy by this country. Their passage here is paid. 
They are taught the tailoring art in trade schools at twenty 
dollars per head. On leaving the trade school the sweat shop 
is the avenue of employment offered them. It is probably a 
cheap and expeditious method of disposing of this class, so 
far as Europe is concerned, but it is an additional burden to 
this country in a quarter where conditions were already well- 
nigh hopeless. Every industrial evil typical of the tenement 
quarter is aggravated by this new class of immigration. 

If these things concerned New York alone, the rest of the 
country. might view the matter quite philosophically, and 
even -watch with impartial interest the working out of this 
strange problem. ‘ 

But clothing made in these sweat shops is scattered broad- 
cast over the country, carrying germs of disease to wearers, 
who never dream of the awful conditions under which such 
goods are made. 

Various obstacles confront the investigator desirous of 
studying the sweating quarter. The police department and 
similar authorities apparently believe iz the laissez faire 
policy, and have no inclination to aid students of economics 
in search of object lessons. Then the cleaning up at the time 
of the cholera scare and some intermittent attempts to en- 
force a clumsy law against sweaters, has caused an exodus 
from the old haunts to even worse quarters. No reliable list 
of sweat shops is obtainable, and many people would fain 
believe that the system is abolished. In truth, it is only 
burrowing deeper in the tenement quarter, and is the more 
dangerous because partially hidden. 

The boss sweater, long accustomed to tyrannize over his 
helpless victims and fearful of interference, sometimes 
roughly attacks casual visitors. So the dangers of the quar- 
ter are greater than formerly. 

Having the good fortune to obtain a guide who spoke the 
dialect of the quarter, and was thoroughly familiar with the 
locality, our party penetrated places seldom visited. The 
guide adopted the pretext of searching for a missing “Schnei- 
der” (tailor), and in this way avoided all danger, except 
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that from contagious disease and occasionally stumbling on 
some haunt of criminals. 

On our way to the sweat shops we stood, one bleak Decem- 
ber morning, in Mulberry Bend, watching the seething mass 
of humanity. The grim rows of tenements seem to wall in 
the street with all its foul odors. Heaps of rags and cloth- 
ing hanging from the fire escapes are eloquent of the poverty 
that despairs. Along the edges of the pavement venders of 
decaying and frost-bitten vegetables vie with the dim and 
musty basement shops, where a grotesque semblance of trad- 
ing goes on. From cellars and beneath the very pavement 
gaunt figures now and then emerge, showing that the inhabi- 
tants even burrow in the ground in their frantic effort to find 
shelter. All, even to the babies, have that pallid, haggard 
expression, characteristic of the quarter. Not one of the 
multitude exceeded the average height, and many fell below 
it. Nota clear eye or elastic, step to indicate that health 
ever existed. Only the children laugh, and they do not yet 
know the pathos of their lives. The whole scene had a 
desolate weirdness, as if these were the shades of departed 
victims of poverty condemned to wander up and down, car- 
rying on a ghastly semblance of the transactions of ordinary 
life. Alas! they were not even shades, but flesh and blood, 
out of which a profit could yet be wrung. The scene 
stamped on the heart of the observer an indelible image of 
what an earthly inferno can be. 

There are scores of sweat shops in the area of Essex, 
Baxter, Ludlow, Mulberry, Market, and East Broadway 
streets. 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate the bad condi- 
tions under which the sweater population exists. But in this 
paper I desire only to dwell on these things in so far as they 
affect the health and well being of the whole country. 

The tenement quarter is constructed on a plan which 
economizes space wonderfully. None of the buildings are 
new. ‘The sanitary provisions are primitive, and often no- 
ticeable by their absence. The matter of securing ventila- 
tion seems never to have occurred to the builders. Usually 
the first row of tenements stands four stories high, and faces 
the street on all sides of the block. The hollow square in- 
side would form a courtyard ordinarily ; but here is a second 
row inside the first, the rear walls separated only by a few 
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inches. ‘Thus two rows of tenements stand back to back, 
one facing the street, the other the courtyard. Then in the 
middle of the court is frequently found an old, dilapidated 
frame building. These three sets of buildings are known 
as the “outer court,” “inner court,” and “centre court.” 
A number, as, for instance, 40 Essex Street, may refer to 
any portion of any floor of the three buildings on the space 
designated. 

Understanding this construction, it no longer appears im- 
possible that there are tenements, in the inner and central 
buildings, where daylight never penetrates. The people live 
by lamplight or otherwise sit in darkness. They are as 
really in a dungeon as convicts in the “solitary.” Their 
hours of labor forbid them even going to the narrow street 
for light and air. I saw a family in a dark tenement, where 
a baby and a child two years old had never seen the sun- 
light or felt the open air. 

The usual sweat shop consists of a two-room flat. The 
outer room, nine by twelve feet, has two windows; the 
inner, six by nine feet, has neither light nor air except that 
from the outer room. In these rooms intended for two per- 
sons, from twelve to eighteen men, women, and children are 
often found at work. The air is stifling. Heaps of clothing 
lie about on the floor, mixed with rubbish and scraps of 
food. The clothing on which the family work often serves 
as covering at night. Many of the workers are dying by 
inches from consumption and skin disorders. The foul air 
and filthy conditions of living can hardly fail to render fruit- 
ful the germs of these diseases. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many disease germs are absorbed by cloth- 
ing. They may remain dormant and wake to activity 
months after. 

Contagious disease also runs riot. Often physicians are 
not called, and the general overcrowding makes it impossible 
for the health department to do efficient work. The cholera 
scare caused the most thorough cleansing the quarter has 
ever known. Yet the whitewash is already getting grimy; 
refuse is accumulating between walls and in courts. We 
found whole houses where the health department had failed 
to penetrate at all. 

An epidemic of cholera breaking out in this quarter would 
be beyond control. It would not only rage in the quarter, 
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but filter out in the clothing to all parts of the country. I 
venture to doubt if any quarantine could suppress the con- 
tractors who manage the sweating system. Conscientious 
scruples are not a part of their moral endowment. In all 
probability sweat shops would exist during a cholera 
epidemic, just as they do now, wher diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and nameless contagious diseases claim their regular percent- 
age every month, and leave their germs in the clothing man- 
ufactured in their midst. 

The large manufacturers and landlords reap the profits of 
the sweating system. It is true that some wholesale cloth- 
iers do not allow their goods to be made in the sweating 
quarter; and it is equally true that many profit by the 
system sub rosa, while professing to shun it. The advan- 
tages to them are tempting. The work can be left to con- 
tractors who handle all disagreeable details. Under the 
sweating system there is no rent to pay for factories. Insur- 
ance, machinery, light, heat, and superintendence are also 
eliminated. The services of a whole family, working early 
and late, are obtained at about the wages paid per week to a 
single operative in the factory. 

The sweaters come here with an inherited low standard of 
living. It is asad fact that, as a rule, they are not dissatis- 
fied with their condition. Always inured to toil, they accept 
it as a matter of course, so that it is hopeless to expect. them 
to initiate reforms for themselves, Coming from country 
villages, and without the faintest conception of sanitation, 
they fail to estimate the influence of the tenement environ- 
ment. Accustomed to the simple habits of country villages 
and plenty of fresh air, they endured many hardships and still 
maintained their health. In the New York tenement 
quarter, however, their slovenly habits, overcrowding, vitia- 
ted air, lack of good food, long hours of labor, and low 
wages reduce them to a condition which one shrinks from 
contemplating. 

Leaving aside these things, the question remains of how to 
protect the public from the products of this quarter. 

The sweating system ten years ago flourished in cigar- 
making just as it does now in clothing. The cigar-makers 
working in factories and receiving fair wages, formed associ- 
ations throughout the country, and adopted a label to dis- 
tinguish their goods from those made in the tenement quarter. 
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By calling public attention to the danger of tenement-house 
cigars and explaining the significance of the label, they have 
succeeded in completely uprooting the tenement-house trade 
in cigars. Garment workers in factories are adopting the 
same plan, and their label gives the public an opportunity 
to avoid the products of sweat shops. 

Still, the fact remains that so long as the tenement quarter 
exists, some industry will be carried on there, under practically 
the same conditions that now exist in the clothing trade. 
We saw candy, neckties, toys, suspenders, and similar articles 
being made there. These industries could be easily substi- 
tuted for the clothing. 

The unlimited sources have much to do with perpetuating 
the sweating system. Let this pauper and ignorant im- 
migration be excluded for the future. The present tenement- 
house race would die out inafew years. Their children are 
bright, and under proper training would make good citizens. 

Our system of land tenures and taxation certainly gives 
the owners of these quarters special privileges. A house- 
keeper of one of the buildings which had an inner and 
central court adjunct, told me that it yields a rental of six 
hundred dollars a month, or more than seven thousand 
dollars a year. A well-known rental agent truly said: 
“Enough rent has been collected from every house in that 
quarter to rebuild it in brownstone and marble, and still pay 
a high rate of interest on the capital invested.” 

As the least concession, public health and safety demand 
that the state or municipality interfere and compel the own- 
ers of these buildings to make them conform with modern 
sanitary and hygienic conditions, even if it were necessary 
to teary down the whole quarter, and rebuild it, as was re- 
cently done with a similar district in Naples. Regulations 
could be enforced in regard to overcrowding, and the quarter 
put in such a condition that the proper authorities could 
easily inspect and regulate employment. All this would not 
restrain the landlords from reaping an immense profit. It 
would not relieve poverty nor solve the future of these 
people. 

But the use of the labels distinguishing the garments 
made outside of sweat shops will give the public an oppor- 
tunity to avoid the goods. 

The restriction of immigration will cut off a class of im- 
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migrants which tends only to lower the American standard 
of living. 

The rebuilding of the tenement quarter will largely re- 
move the present menace to the general health. 

These measures are far from utopian; in fact, they only 
alleviate certain extreme conditions; but it will need a shock 
of some sort, possibly a visitation of Providence in the shape 
of cholera, to arouse public opinion to study these conditions 
and enforce the remedies. 


























COMPULSORY ARBITRATION: A REPLY. 





BY CHESTER A. REED. 





THE purpose of a compulsory arbitration enactment is to 
substitute, or attempt to substitute, for demand and supply, 
and the other non-moral causes now operating to regulate 
wages, considerations of justice. Such a law assumes that 
there is a right, superior to mere contract, possessed by a 
laborer to receive just wages, and a corresponding obligation 
on the side of the employer, enforceable against him at law, to 
pay such wages. Its purpose is, in short, to restrict the 
right of contract to a greater extent than has yet been 
attempted. 

_ The question is not adequately presented by the illustra- 
tion of two boys fighting in the streets for the possession of 
property; or of two states in this Union involved in a differ- 
ence which they desire to settle by-fgtce. Here, if there is 
anything for the courts to pass-jipor, the parties must sub- 
mit to the courts, or be treated as’criminals. But suppose 
there has been no violation, nor claim of a violation of any 
legal duty on one side. Suppose % person, passing along the 
street, to be assaulted by another, who attempts to take his 
property from him: if a disturbance ensues, it cannot be 
said that the assaulted person is in the wrong for not settling 
the question in the courts. There is nothing to be settled 
there except the degree of punishment adapted to the violent 
conduct of the person making the assault. There is no 
question for the law to adjudge between the parties, but 
simply a guestion between the state, as the guardian of the 
peace, and the party who has broken the peace. VIt must be 
borne in‘mind that the two parties in an industrial dispute 
on a large scale have the same privilege that other dispu-, 
tants have of an appeal to the courts. The strikers at 
Homestead and at Buffalo had this privilege. If their em- 
ployers had violated their contracts, they might have been 
made to respond suitably in damages. But it was not con- 
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tended, I believe, that any contract had been violated. The 
trouble arose from the fact that the Carnegie Company and 
the New York Central Railroad attempted to exercise their 
power to employ whom they liked, and at what wages they 
liked, provided they broke no previous contract by so doing; 
and this course, causing greater or less hardship to the men, 
either in the amount of wages lost by the reduction, or by 
threatening the power and solidity of their organizations, 
they refused to work. Now, if this had happened on a small 
scale, we should have heard no more about it. If it had 
been the case of some shopkeeper, who, having engaged his 
clerk for a year, at the end of that time proposed to reduce 
his salary, what would be the proper course of the clerk if 
he objects? His only remedy now is to seek some other 
occupation; and if he assaults his employer, or other clerks 
who come to take his place, he is treated as a criminal. But, 
say those who advocate compulsory arbitration, the law 
which allows the employer to reduce those wages, if they 
were reasonable before, is a bad law. The employer’s money 
is not his to that absolute extent. He has obtained it by his 
clerk’s assistance ; and as long as the clerk behaves himself, 
and does the same amount of work, he is entitled to the 
same amount of salary. It belongs to him, and he has a 
right to it which the law should enforce; and in a case of 
this sort the question of the proper amount of salary for that 
clerk should be submitted to the impartial judgment of third 
parties, and their decree enforced as the decrees of other 
courts are enforced. 

I am aware that most advocates of compulsory arbitration 
do not go this length. They would, for the present, they say, 
restrict the application of the law to certain corporations 
only, on the ground that a corporation, being an artificial 
person, created by the state, the state can restrict its powers 
as it sees fit. This, of course, is true to a certain extent. 
But assuming it to be true for the purposes of this case, — 
that there would be no constitutional objection, that is, to a 
compulsory arbitration law applied to certain corporations, — 
it seems unfortunate that so important and fundamental a 
change in our system should be made to rest on a merely 
technical ground. Surely, its advocates are not supporting 
it on such narrow considerations, but on the larger one of 
justice-and humanity. Might not all the Homestead dis- 
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turbances have taken place if Mr. Carnegie had owned: those 
works as an individual, instead of as the principal stock- 
holder, and president of a corporation? Yet, in the former 
case, he would not be within the reach of the law proposed 
by Dr. Abbott. If compulsory arbitration is necessary at all, 
it is quite as necessary where individuals employ large num- 
bers of men as where corporations do. And, further, there 
seems to be no good reason why, if it be just to invoke its 
protection in cases involving many, a single individual 
should be denied its beneficial effect. It is not possible to 
distinguish in principle the case of the shopkeeper and his 
clerk from that of the great corporation and its employees. 

It is true that in the latter case the bad effects of a disa- 
greement are far more widespread and disastrous; and, in 
truth, it is the extent rather than the nature of great labor 
disturbances which draws attention to them, and which 
moves advocates of eompulsory arbitration to call for extraor- 
dinary remedies. Without doubt, the industrial situation 
is very far from satisfactory. The power of capital over the 
lives and destinies of wage workers is portentous; and the 
possession of this power has brought to its owners no ade- 
quate sense of moral responsibility and obligation. There is 
an absence of sympathy between rich and poor, a gulf sepa- 
rating their interests and ambitions, which is altogether to 
be regretted, and which is accountable for the hard and 
uncharitable attitude of one class towards the other. The “ 
root of the matter, perhaps, is the vulgar Philistine stand- 
ards of attainment in life which at present prevail among 
all classes; the exclusive attention given to the acquirement 
of material objects of comfort and luxury as the only serious 
occupation, and as an effect thereof the zeal for industrial 
development, on which the world has run mad. These are 
influences which contribute much to the general feeling of 
dissatisfaction and unrest which are characteristics of the 
present time. It is not here, however, a question of the 
disease, but of the remedy. Things may be bad, and yet by 
unwise legislation be made worse. \,The community should 
not rush to a radical change like compulsory arbitration 
without some knowledge of the principles on which it rests, 
and without attempting to forsee the consequences which it 
implies. 

Compulsory arbitration is governmental interference to a 
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very considerable extent more than at present tolerated. It 
is an application of the ideas of socialism, collectivism, or 
nationalism (whichever name one prefers). I am aware 
that those who advocate compulsory arbitration do not 
avow this — sometimes, apparently, are not conscious of 
it. What they believe passes under the name of the “new 
theory of labor.” The Boston Evening Transcript, under 
date of July 16, after editorially advocating compulsory 
arbitration, adds: “ This implies the new theory of labor — 
that one for which Mr. Palmer recently stood sponsor on 
the floor of the Senate. It assumes, on the one hand, that 


_. the workman is not a tool, differing from the rest of the 


machinery chiefly in degree of unreliability, but a human 
being, entitled, not only to his daily livelihood, but to a 
chance for development.” (All italics mine.) This theory 
is, to judge from examination of Senator Palmer’s speech 
and the utterances of numerous labor leaders on the Home- 
stead disturbances and the labor outlook in general, that the 
present industrial system is not simply unwise and unfortu- 
nate, but unjust; that the laborer has rights, positive rights, 
which are now denied him; that, being himself the creator of 
all or most of the wealth in existence, he should receive a 
much greater share of it than at present; that the capitalist’s 
wealth is not to be regarded as precisely his own, but as 
held by him, as it were, on an implied trust that he shall use 
it in ways which are beneficial to the community. The 
capitalist is enabled to lead the wholly selfish life that he 
does, to aggrandize himself, and to exploit, or rob his 
workmen, through the agency of laissez-faire and competi- 
tion, by which the latter are compelled to bid among them- 
selves for the privilege of employment. These agencies, 
therefore, are bad. Laws which check them are just, and 
cannot fail to be in the right direction; and such a law 
would be a compulsory arbitration enactment, which would 
not leave the amount of wages to be regulated by competi- 
tion, but by justice. This I understand to be the line of 
argument by those who favor this measure, and this is the 
line of argument of socialism. It may be seen in the works 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, or of Karl-Marx, to mention recent 
expositors. The absence of the name “socialism” is rather 
singular. There is no doubt that socialistic doctrines are 
making much progress among our people, but it is under 
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other names. The Socialist Labor Party and the Nationalist 
Party are weak and derided; yet Senator Palmer talks about 
the new theory of labor, and it is hailed as a discovery, and 
finds many adherents. Interviews with labor leaders are 
being constantly published, which are no more than résumés 
of socialistic handbooks with the word “socialism” left out. 
A reason for this undoubtedly is the distaste felt by the 
most influential part of the community for a word which 
has been unfortunately associated with the use of dynamite 
for political assassination, which certain socialists have advo- 
cated and occasionally practised. 

One should, however, free one’s self from prejudice oa this 
account, and determine to judge great movements by essen- 
tial, not by accidental, features. If socialism or collectivism 
is right, let us adopt it; but let us first. understand its funda- 
mental propositions. One of the most prominent of English 
socialists is Mr. J. Belfort Bax ; and in the pages of his vari- 
ous works is set out, more clearly than I have seen it else- 
where, the principles of the socialistic theory. Mr. Bax says 
that man, being inherently incomplete in himself, is continu- 
ally needing and receiving the help of others. This has been 
going on since the foundation of society, and there has thus 
accrued a very large debt due to society from each individ- 
ual, which simple justice, the bare appreciation of the bind- 


ing nature of a debt, requires each to pay. To this end he . 


should, to the neglect of personal interests, live for the social 
whole, striving to develop the virtues like integrity, gener- 
osity, and sincerity, which are objective, which affect others, 
rather than the subjective virtues, which more exclusively 
affect himself. To regard the welfare of society, and to do 
nothing opposed to it, is the first and greatest duty of man; 
and infringements of this duty the law may properly restrain 
and punish. This social duty, Mr. Bax explains, is the 
origin of the whole sense of the moral obligation in man. 
“The meaning of the ought of conscience is nothing more nor 
less than the explicit or implicit consciousness of the inade- 
quacy of the individual and his interests as an end to 
himself.” 

Mr. Bax is an agnostic, or, as I believe he prefers to be 
called, an atheist, so that his suggestion concerning the 
origin of the moral sense can hardly be satisfactory to those 
who ‘accept the current creed. But this is not material. 
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The main point in the theory is the doctrine of the sociul 
debt, the obligation of the individual to society, based on past 
benefits received at the hands of society by the individual or 
his progenitors, which debt the law may enforce. This is 
the keystone of socialism; it is the categorical .imperative, 
the ought, the must, of the system; and if it is.untrue, the 
structure is apparently deprived of logical foundation. 

Yet this doctrine, when carefully examined, seems to be 
little better than a rhetorical figure. The inherited debt 
which was spoken of was discharged contemporaneously by 
the individual’s ancestors. Persons forming a government 
for mutual defence and interest contribute each his share to 
the common whole. Whateach receives he pays for; pays 
for in taxes or in whatever form his share of the burden of 
maintaining the government may take. It is true, the bene- 
ficial effect of the union is far greater than could be obtained 
by all the individuals working separately, else it would not 
have been formed. But whatever any individual owes for 
that to the society, a compensating amount is owed to him in 
infinitesimal fractions by all the other members of the society 
for what he has done. His account with society is therefore 
balanced. If two individuals, A and B, owe one another 
ten dollars each for goods which each has sold to the other, 
the obligation of each is cancelled. They do not continue 
to owe one another, yet no doubt each may feel a sense of 
gratitude — or a debt of gratitude, as we say — to the other 
for the advantage or pleasure derived from the use of the 
other’s goods. And this is the nature of the so-called debt 
of the individual to society. It is a feeling of kindness 
arising from occupations and pursuits conducted side by side, 
by the division of labor which renders each man’s work 
worthless without that of his fellows. Conceivably, one 
might feel this sense of gratitude for a large portion of the 
human race ; but in the present undeveloped state of altruis- 
tic feeling it is confined, among most persons, to those with 
whom the mutual offices of kindness are frequent and 
important ; that is, to their family or friends. 

Those who hold that governments should to-day restrict 
their action rather than enlarge it, are seeking the same 
general results as their opponents: the extension of benevo- 
lence, sympathy, and other altruistic feelings among the 
members of the community. “ But they differ diametrically as 
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to the means. To them it seems that these feelings cannot 
arise under the pressure of coercion; that to have any 
strength or real permanency they must be spontaneous ; and 
that the attempt to legislate sympathy into employers will 
fail of its object, but, worse yet, will have a reactionary effect 
in diminishing the self-reliance and self-respect of the work- 
man; that, furthermore, for the law to diminish the control 
of a person over his property to the extent proposed by 
socialism, is unwarrantable tyranny, and is based on a propo- 
sition concerning the social debt which is no more than a 
superficial fallacy. They hold that the primary duty of a 
man is his own development, and that his duty to society, 
though great, is of a secondary nature, and one which he 
can best fit himself to perform by arduous attention to self- 
improvement. In short, to use a convenient phrase, that the 
ideal society must be sought through the ideal individual, 
not conversely. This doctrine they support by the evidences 
displayed in the history of all organic life, wherefrom it is 
demonstrable that progress has been accompanied by increase 
of separation from the environment, of individuation, of 
self-dependence; that these, in short, are the characteristic 
phenomena of progress. To cultivate originality and inde- 
pendence of thought among its members should therefore be 
the great purpose of a state, and this it can best accomplish 
by leaving to each the greatest possible amount of liberty, 
by interfering with each one’s life at the fewest possible 
points. A person’s own nature and thoughts can best be 
known to himself, and he must, in the long run, be his own 
teacher. It is in the hard school of experience that he must 
learn, if he learn at all. It is to himself principally that he 
must owe his happiness or unhappiness. 

The cause ef the present unsatisfactory social condition 
is traced by Individualists rather to too much interference by 
the government than to too little. I agree with Dr. Abbott 
that a great impending danger, in this country at least, is 
the power of corporations. And whence did this originate? 
On what plea have they been tolerated? On the plea of the 
public convenience. On socialistic grounds their great 
powers were given to them; and now these Titans, which 
were designed to be the servants of the public, have become 
its masters. The advantages derived from their existence, 
are often too dearly paid for, and it would be better if much 
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of their power were taken away so far as it can in justice be 
done. The ideal condition is surely that where to the 
minimum number of individuals, fictitious or otherwise, are 
given powers greater than those bestowed on other men. 
But it seems an ill-chosen policy to offset the present bad 
laws by others equally bad, to counteract the effects of gov- 
ernmental interference by additional interference. 

Of course, with any measure to-day the question is partly a 
practical one. There are few thoughtful individualists who 
would desire to repeal all laws which to-day are socialistic in 
tendency. The question is one of degree. In the present 
state of feeling on the question, certainly a measure of state 
interference must be expected, nor do individualists contend 
that the time has yet come, or is likely soon to come, for its 
entire removal. But the proposed law of compulsory arbi- 
tration is monstrous in practice as well as in theory. If the 
employee's wages are to be regulated by outsiders, with the 
alternative to employers of going out of business, this must, 
without fail, constitute a new danger to business enterprise. 
Often the large profits of one year are but an offset to the 
losses of a previous year, and the impossibility of knowing 
what wages one is to pay, must render the price of the 
manufactured article uncertain, and make competition with 
places where such a law does not prevail, or where the ad- 
justing parties have not the same idea of reasonable wages, 
very difficult; and to be anywhere near perfect, the adjust- 
ment should be often repeated, in order to meet the altered 
conditions of the market.. What could result from such a 
law but increased want of sympathy, bitterness and hatred 
between employers and employed, accompanied by a relaxa- 
tion of prudence and self-control on the part of the work- 
men, as the necessity for these qualities was diminished by 
the paternal supervision of a government, the authority of 
which could be helpful only to those who were and contin. ~~ 
ued to be children... 





ANARCHISM: WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 
IT IS NOT. 


BY VICTOR YARROS. 


Ir was an observation of John Stuart Mill’s that to know a 
thing it is necessary to realize, not only what it is, but also 
what it is not. Applying this definition or test to that pas- 
sage of Mr. Thomas B. Preston’s paper on “ Are We Social- 
ists?”’ (ARENA, December) in which he states and criticises 
the principles of anarchism, we find ourselves entitled to 
affirm that Mr. Preston scarcely possesses such familiarity 
with, and comprehension of, the essential doctrines of anar- 
chism as would justify confident criticism of that school. 

What is anarchism, and who are the anarchists? Loosely 
speaking, there are two schools of anarchism, two species of 
anarchists. There is the school of communist anarchism. 
This school rigorously adheres to the economic and political 
teachings of Michael Bakounin. It insists on the “expro- 
priation of the expropriators ” — capitalists and men who 
live on rent, interest, or profit — and the total abolition of 
private property in capital, or the means and instruments 
of production. It favors the use of physical force, and is* 
openly revolutionary. In short, most of Mr. Preston’s state- 
ments concerning anarchists certainly may be accepted as> 
tolerably exact with reference to this school. The school to 
which Mr. Preston’s predications do not apply is that of indi- 
vidualist anarchism. Strietly speaking, this school is the 
only one in the field which possesses the right to the term “ an- 
archist,” since, as will presently be established, it is the only 
school which logically and consistently follows out the prin- 
ciple of non-interference with personal liberty. Whether it 
carries out the principle specified “ to an exaggerated absurd- 
ity,” is, of course, a matter of opinion; but before deliver- 
ing any judgment, let us ascertain the precise significance of 
the principle of “ personal liberty” espoused by the individ- 
ualist anarchists. _ 

Few are aware that the anarchistic principle of “ personal 


liberty” is absolutely coincident with the famous Spencerian 
Boe 
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“first principle of human happiness,’ —the principle of 
“equal freedom,” — to which precise expression is given in 
the following formula: Every man is free to do that which 
he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man. This principle of equal freedom the individu-™ 
alist anarchists accept without reservation or qualification, 
recognizing no exceptions to scientific ethical laws, any more 
thar to physical laws. By accepting the principle is nat- 
urally meant the acceptance of all its corollaries or logical 
deductions; and these corollaries are: the right to physical 
integrity, which negatives murder, assault, and minor tres- 
passes; the rights to free motion and locomotion, which 
imply the freedom to move from place to place without hin- 
drance ; the right to the uses of natural media — land, light, 
air; the right to property, in products as well as in means of 
production, which negatives any species of robbery and any 
system of compulsory “ nationalism” or communism ; the 
rights of gift and bequests; the rights of free exchange and 
free contract; the right of free industry; the rights of free 
belief and worship; and the rights of free speech and publi- 
cation. These rights are natural social rights, and no society 
can be stable and harmonious which tolerates their infringe- 
ment. The test of social progress is observance and respect 
of these personal rights, and not any form of government. 
“Crime” can mean nothing else than the violation of one or 
more of these positive rights ; no individual who refrains from 
aggression or invasion of rights can possibly be criminal. 
Now, from this point of view let us examine the ethical 
character of our present political practices. It is admitted 
without hesitation that no individual can rationally or justly 
claim the right to trench upon the freedom of any one of his 
fellows ; but it is generally assumed that a government — 
that is, a body representing a majority of the individuals 
— is entitled to traverse and violate many of the rights of 
the individual. If the government should attempt to mur- 
der a citizen against whom no crime was alleged, it would 
certainly cause a revolution, it being universally felt that 
murder does not cease to be a crime when committed by 
public authorities. Yet when government breaks the law 
of equal freedom by taxing men against their consent, and 
thus denying the right to property; or when it imposes a 
“duty” on imports, and prohibits men from exchanging 
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freely with people of other lands, and thereby tramples upon 
the right of free exchange; or when it passes laws in restric- 
tion of banking and the issuing of circulating notes, in 
distinct contradiction of the rights to free industry, free 
exchange, and free contract; or when it compels the observ- 
ance of religious holidays in spite of the right to free belief; 
or when it monopolizes the letter-carrying industry regard- 
less of the prohibition of such actions by the rightful free- 
dom of industry, the great majority of men do not dream of 
interposing any objection or raising the question of the ethi- 
cal propriety of such conduct. In other words, the great 
majority of people act upon the tacit or avowed belief that 
there are two ethical standards, not one, and that govern- 
ments are not to be judged in the same manner as individ- 
uals. That which is a crime, a punishable act, when 
committed by a private citizen, may be a legitimate and 
even praiseworthy act when done in the name of the govern- 
ment. Is this belief rational ? 

No, answers the individualist anarchist. That which the 
‘ethical law interdicts is a crime when proceeding from the 
government no less than when proceeding from the private 
citizen. This answer clearly implies more than is embraced 
in the position of Spencerian individuélists. According to 
these, it is wrong for the government to assume any func- 
tion save that of protecting the rights of individuals, of 
enforcing the corollaries of the law of equal freedom. But 
it is claimed that there is an ethical warrant for compelling 
men to support a government organized for such a purpose ; 
that there is an ethical warrant for compulsory taxation and 
for government not based on individual consent. On the 
other hand, the individualist anarchists maintain that a gov- 
ernment not based on actual consent of the governed is pure 
tyranny, and that compulsory taxation is robbery. To inter- 
fere with a man who acts within the limits of equal freedom, 
who invades no one’s proper sphere, is a crime, and hence all 
governments resting on compulsory taxation are unethical. 
It is undoubtedly true that men are confronted with the 
necessity of providing for systematic and organized protec- 
tion of their rights or freedoms; still, he who declines to 
accept the protection of government and to contribute 
toward its support, can only be said to be guilty of folly, 
and of folly which by no means necessarily involves the 
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injury of his fellows; therefore there is no warrant for any 
interference with him. 

In view of these elucidations, is it correct to assert that 
individualist anarchists contemplate the utter abolition of 
“all law and government”? The answer is, yes and no. 
It is important to distinguish and to bear im mind the 
anarchistic definitions of the terms used. If by “ govern- 
ment” be understood voluntary co-operation for purposes of 
defence against aggression, then the anarchists are emphati- 
cally in favor of it. As long as anti-social feelings and 
tendencies exist, co-operation against invaders is a necessity. 
If by. “law” be understood ethical law, the law of social 
life, then the anarchists strenuously insist on its faithful 
observance. But if by government be meant the coercion 
of the non-aggressive individual, then anarchism wages eter- 
nal war upon it; if by law be meant the statutes enacted by 
men both ignorant and reckless of the essential conditions 
of social happiness, then anarchism posits “ no law.” Those 
who imagine that “the abolition of all law and government” 
is equivalent, in intention and fact, to the deliberate aban- 
donment of all attempts to enforce justice and punish aggres- 
sion, are betrayed into error by their definitions of the terms 
“law” and “ government.” In proclaiming the sovereignty 
of the individual, the anarchist demands for him the full 
enjoyment of every liberty except the-liberty to trespass. In 
other words, the anarchist contends for equal liberty, and 
wants every individual to count for one and no more than 
one. Invasion of rights he would punish, and he would 
co-operate voluntarily with his fellows for this as for numerous 
other purposes. But he would not coerce non-invasive citizens 
into co-operation of any kind. While, if left free, men’s 
self-interest, as well as their love of fair play, will prompt 
them to co-operate in the organization of protection against 
crime, there is no ethical warrant for compelling men to 
belong to any defensive or insurance associations. The 
anarchist thus upholds the right of the non-aggressive indi- 
vidual to “ignore the state.” 

Two considerations have to be emphasized before proceed- 
ing to review and meet Mr. Preston’s criticisms seriatim. 
In the first place, the anarchists do not expect to obtain 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts, and to realize the 
perfect political system under conditions so unfavorable as 
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those of to-day. The fundamental question of voluntary 
taxation is not with them at present a question of practical 
politics, but one of scientific politics, or rather of ethical and 
social science. They believe, with Spencer, that “an ideal, 
far in advance of practicability though it may be, is always 
needful for right guidance.” They are not impatient, and 
are satisfied with slow and gradual progress ; but they insist 
on moving towards the ideal, not away from it. Anarchists 
gladly work with other reformers whenever the demand is 
really for an enlargement of liberty and opportunity, and 
for a restriction of governmental activity, but they do not 
mistake one plank for the entire platform, a part for the 
whole. Free trade is a step in advance, and the anarchists 
would aid in securing it. Free banking and free credit they 
deem one of the most vital of economic reforms, and they 
are ready to devote themselves to its furtherance. Land 
reform they regard as of great importance, and any move- 
ment tending to make occupation and use the title to land 
will command their warm approval. And so on. But they 
never permit themselves to forget that the goal, the ideal, 
is the abolition of all forms of compulsory co-operation, and 
that the progress of society has been from the principle of 
militarism to that of industrialism, from status to contract, 
“from a condition in which agreement results from authority 
(to use the words of G. H. Lewes) to a condition where 
authority results from agreement.” 

The second fact requiring explicit and emphatic assevera- 
tion is that the individualist anarchists are not revolutionists, 
and do not rely on physical force. They do, however, favor 
passive resistance to despotism and governmental invasion. 
A refusal of the Irish tenants to pay rent would be ap- 
plauded by them, as would also an attempt to disregard any 
law not sanctioned by equity and reason. Disregard of tariff 
laws or banking laws or Sunday laws meets with their 
indorsement, but the methods of the so-called “ anarchist 
communists ”’ they reject as suicidal. As far as possible they 
would go with Carlyle in endeavoring “ to do justice justly.” 
Dissemination of true conceptions of economic and political 
justice is their chief task and method. 

And now descending to the specific and particular, let 
us deal with Mr. Preston. Anarchism, he avers, “ would 
abolish all government, and leave individuals subject only 
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to natural laws.” This is true, though not in the sense 
intended. Anarchism would insist on obedience to all 
natural social laws, and would abolish all laws and all govern- 
ment not in harmony with the real laws of social life. “In 
a perfect state of society, the anarchists claim, men would do 
right without any laws. Education and self-control would 
rule the individual,” etc. Yes, anarchists do claim all 
this, but their claim is not original. Philosophical Chris- 
tians and evolutionists are in accord with them in this 
matter. But an anarchist society may be far from perfect, 
and hence stand in need of penal institutions and defensive 
organizations ; and these are wholly compatible with anar- 
chist principles. Anarchism does ‘not tolerate crime; it 
merely insists on the right of the non-crimingl to ignore the 
defensive bodies, as we are allowed to-day to ignore insurance 
companies. Crime would be punished by anarchism, since 
courts and juries and prisons would remain. ‘“ Communities 
would be formed of individuals attracted to each other by a 
similarity of tastes and desires. If a member of one of these 
groups became dissatisfied, he would leave it, and join some 
other group, more congenial to his tastes.” Communist 
anarchists will recognize in these descriptions a more or less 
faithful outline of their system; but to individualist anar- 
chists they have a queer, unfamiliar, and unpleasant sound. 
Individualist anarchists scout the notion that to work for 
wages is degrading, and that the wage system necessarily 
involves exploitation of labor. Under a system of equality 
of opportunity, the laborer would receive the full product of 
his labor in the form of wages, and the capitalist would 
receive nothing but proper compensation for his services as 
organizer and captain of industry. Really free competition 
(which does not exist to-day) would bring about this con- 
dition of things. The trouble with us is, not that workmen 
are forced to work for others for wages, but that monopoly 
and law-created privilege place capital in a position to dictate 
terms to the laborer. The supply of labor exceeds the de- 
mand for it, and therefore wages are below their natural 
level — the total product of the laborer. Under a system of 
free land— or occupying ownership —and free credit, the 
demand for labor would exceed the supply, and wages would 
rise. Still, the individualist anarchists believe, with Mill 
and Cairnes, that association is to be the watchword of the 
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future, and that future industrial relations will be prevail- 
ingly based on the co-operative principle. The talk about 
“communities” and “similarity of tastes,” however, is as 
irrelevant to the industrial ideal of the individualists as 
it is to that of the economists named. “ Theoretical an- 
archy may thus be defined as a state of society in which 
every one does as he pleases without doing wrong.” No; 
theoretical anarchy is to be defined as a state of society in 
which every one is allowed to do as he pleases so Jong as he 
does not please to break the law of equal freedom. “ As 
long as men are subject to the physical necessities of the 
body, . . . there will be a clash of material interests which 
requires regulation; and such regulation requires govern- 
ment.” Defining “government” as the coercion of non- 
invasive, * such regulation” does not require government in 
the opinion of the anarchists. To assert that it does, is to 
beg the very question at issue. Institutions to protect rights 
and restrain aggression are not to be confounded with gov- 
ernment. If the institutions are formed on thé voluntary 
principle, they are not “government.” Is a fire insurance 
company “government”? That which is based on actual 
consent is not government. “The trouble with many 
anarchists is that they wish to bring about their system by 
violence,” etc. This is true of the so-called communistic 
anarchists, who are not really entitled to the name they 
usurp, since they believe in compulsory communism and 
violate the law of equal freedom; but it is not true of the 
real anarchists, — the individualist anarchists, who abjure 
violent methods. ‘In theory they simply carry out to an 
exaggerated absurdity the doctrine of non-interference with 
personal liberty.” It is manifest that this was written on 
the assumption that anarchists would not resist crime and 
would not undertake to enforce the law of justice or equal 
freedom. Since, however, as has been explained, only the 
inoffensive are to be allowed to ignore the defensive organi- 
zations, while aggressors are to be punished and coerced, the 
charge of exaggerated absurdity falls to the ground. 

But perhaps Mr. Preston holds that it is absurd to favor 
voluntary taxation, “ government by actual consent,” and 
that the attempt to carry out the law of equal freedom 
would be fatal to society. If so,I can only say that 
anarchists differ with him. 


















MASTERS. 
BY MABEL, HAYDEN. 


In every Age is inspiration given 
To noble souls who faithfully, alone, 

Have in the cause of some grand purpose striven 
To lead the van of truth and progress on; 








No matter; when the woof and web of time 
Are gathered as the years weave slowly on, 
These ideal hopes and purposes sublime 
Will bring fruition in a clearer dawn. 


And thus, like stars resplendent in the night, 
These radiant souls flash out from age to age, 

And leave the inspiration of their light, 

Their réles unfinished on the shifting stage. 























THE SO-CALLED “FAD” IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY HELEN E. STARRETT. 








THE public schools in many of our large cities, notably 
those of Chicago, have recently been made the object of 
bitter newspaper and other attacks on account of the pres- 
ence in their curriculum of several so-called “fads.” These 
“fads” are the teaching of vocal music,-drawing, modelling 
in clay, color work, and German. According to some, the 
attack on these is also intended to help forestall the incor- 
poration into the public-school system of another fad, the 
kindergarten. In these attacks many men and women iden- 
tified with the labor movement have joined with the vigor 
which usually characterizes their movements. That in so 
doing they, as well as other assailants, are making a fatal 
mistake will, we hope, be apparent after a thoughtful consid- 
eration or rather reconsideration of the value of these so- 
called “fads” to children in the public schools, especially to ° 
the children of the laboring classes and of the poor. 

The question of the propriety of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage in the public schools of this country need not be 
argued in this paper. While such teaching is classed among 
the fads that have been so vigorously attacked, it has, com- 
paratively speaking, small interest compared with the teach- 
ing of other studies proposed to be thrown out of our public 
schools; viz., music, drawing, modelling in clay, and color 
work, to say nothing of the intent to forestall the adoption 
of the fad of the kindergarten. 

The value and importance of teaching the arts of beauty 
and refinement, such as music, drawing, and literature, in the 
public schools may perhaps best be shown by an illustration. 

A large employer of labor in the department of building 
and contracting in one of our large cities was recently asked 
about the rates of wages paid to different classes, of workmen 
in his employ, and the effect of particularly high wages upon 
the laborers who received them. His reply was that a certain 
class of laborers, on account of a thoroughly organized union, 
were able to command the highest wages paid to mechanics. 
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This particular class did not do specially skilled work, and 
its members were among the most uneducated to be found in 
the ranks of labor. . He said that they save no more money 
and provided no better for their families than laborers who 
received lower wages. ‘The reason for this he believed to be 
their entire lack of intellectual development or education. 
Many of them seemed but little removed in their instincts 
and desires above the most ignorant and brutal of foreign 
immigrants. They had no appreciation of comfort and 
beauty in their homes, hence had no desire to improve them. 
A place to sleep and to eat was their only idea of home, and 
dirt and disorder there did not trouble them. Their higher 
wages were spent in the gratification of the sensuous appe- 
tites, in liquor and tobacco. As for the time gained by the 
shortening of the hours of labor, they did not know how to 
use it, except in gathering in crowds in saloons or beer halls, 
in ignorant gossiping, smoking, quarrelling and beer drinking. 
There was no development of the intellectual or higher 
nature that would enable them to enjoy reading or the com- 
panionship of their families, or the beautifying or improving 
of their homes. His opinion, therefore, was that shorter 
hours and higher wages were of no particular benefit to un- 
educated labor. 

Now for laborers or others who have attained the age of 
manhood or womanhood without the implanting of any of 
those uplifting tastes that tend to elevate man above the 
brute, nothing can be done; it is too late. The man 
or woman who cares to provide only for food and 
shelter is but little higher in the scale of being than the 
animal that grunts its comfort from its well-fed stall. But 
“man does not live by bread alone.” His higher nature 
must be developed and fed and nourished, and that higher 
nature is the one that appreciates and loves beauty, refine- 
ment, harmony, music — in short, art. How easy it is to see 
where the fundamental remedy lies that shall prevent the 
children of these laborers from following in the footsteps, 
and living the sluggish, debasing life of their parents. It is 
wholly in the hands of the teachers in the public schools, to 
whom is intrusted the responsibilities of educating their 
children. If these laborers had any intellectual resources ; 
if they cared to read; if they appreciated even neatness and 
order, to say nothing of beauty, what changes would at once 
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be wrought in their lives. The wages that now go for beer 
and tobacco would be spent in securing comforts, and even 
adornments, for their homes and for their wives and chil- 
dren. Books, magazines, and papers would have some place 
in the enjoyment of their leisure. If they loved music, the 
practice of that art in social organizations and for entertain- 
ment would take the place of coarse stories and ribald jokes. 
The opportunity for implanting these higher tastes in their 
children is one that must be seized by the patriotic and phil- 
anthropic teachers in our public schools, or there is no hope 
for the elevation in the social and intellectual scale of these 
their fellow-creatures. 

Here is the truest, the deepest reason why the elements of 
all the arts should form a part of the public-school curricu- 
lum. The teacher who can implant in the children of the 
debased and ignorant even the germs of a love for music, for 
poetry, for literature, for beauty; who can teach them to 
love the simple songs of true music, or the simple poems of 
the true poet ; who can awaken in them a love for flowers, 
or beauty in any form; who can draw them away from the 
belief that the only end and aim of life is to be fed and 
clothed and housed — that teacher will prove the evangelist 
who shall help to elevate the laboring classes of the future 
into habits of life that will make higher wages and short 
hours of labor of some permanent value. 

This much by way of argument as to the value of teach- 
ing the elements of art in the public schools as related to 
the grown-up man or woman. —But how is it as related to 
the happiness and well being of children themselves? One 
of the arguments used against the teaching of any of these 
arts in the public schools is that the children have no time 
for them. This is utterly untrue. No child who attends 
the public school in any large city spends less than three 
hours in the school room. Now, the first necessity for a 
healthful and happy development of the child is variety of 
occupation, change, opportunity for expression. As one of the 
wise women superintendents of the Chicago public schools 
said in effect in regard to the work of modelling in clay, no 
child can be kept for three hours at the work of reading and 
writing and numbers, without great fatigue. The little 
brain needs change, refreshment, interest, and this is precisely 
what is furnished by the introduction of singing, drawing, 
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clay modelling, and color work. And at the same time that 
the child is thus allowed its inalienable birthright of that 
happiness which comes from the exercise of its faculties, in 
activities that correspond to those faculties, its embryotic 
tastes for the beautiful are being cultivated and afforded 
opportunity for development. The incessant and necessary 
activity of the child is rightly directed, and results in happi- 
ness and content. The child that is taught to use its little 
fingers in modelling in clay, in copying geometrical or other 
symmetrical and beautiful forms, in drawing the flowers or 
birds or other objects that it sees, in carving forms and 
figures of grace and beauty in wood — that child will not be 
tempted — will have no desire to cut disfiguring notches or 
senseless figures into its desk. It will not need to find ar 
outlet for its nervous force and irrepressible activity in kick- 
ing its heels against the desk, or pulling its seat-mate’s hair. 
The true teacher of to-day has learned that the fundamental 
secret of rightly educating a child is to direct its activities, 
bodily and mental, into beautiful, useful, and rewarding 
work. ‘This is the secret of the kindergarten, and it is one 
of the strongest reasons why this “fad” also should be en- 
grafted upon, incorporated in, our public-school system. 
There is great danger that in the reaction against a system 
or systems of education that fail properly to prepare the 
student to “earn a living,” as the phrase goes, we shall 
swing to the other extreme, and cut off many of those studies 
which, if they do not directly tend to aid in the work of 
“earning a living,” at least tend to make life worth living, 
after food and shelter have been earned. The material needs 
of man must be provided for first, as the basis upon which 
the spiritual life shall be built up and sustained. « First 
that which is natural ; afterwards that which is spiritual,” is 
the dictum of philosophy as well as of grace. But let us 
beware of laying too great stress upon the foundation and 
forgetting the superstructure. Houses and homes have a 
true and high value only as they shelter human beings who 
love, who live, who enjoy, who value something beside food 
three times a day, and a place tosleep. In the arts of beauty, 
of music, of literature, are found the opening doors into those 
infinite worlds of thought and feeling and high intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment, which alone can make life worth 
living, or the thought of immortality an inspiring hope. 





A POET OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


I. 


In the present paper I wish to give a brief outline of the life 
and work of the poet, composer, and singer, James G. Clark, 
whose fine lyrical and reformative verses have been an inspira- 
tion to thousands of lives. 

Mr. Clark was born in Constantia, N. Y., in 1830. His 
father was a man of influence in his community, being recognized 
as intelligent and honorable, and possessing that cool, dispassion- 
ate judgment which always commands respect. The mother gave 
to her son his poetical gift and his intense love for humanity, 
his all-absorbing devotion to justice and liberty, and a nature at 
once refined yet brave. When but three years old, the little 
poet had learned from his mother “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
sung to the air of “ Bonny Doon,” and could sing the entire piece 
without missing a word or note. When twenty-one years of age 
he was well known in his community as a concert singer of rare 
ability. At this time Mr. Clark attracted the attention of Mr. 
Ossian E. Dodge, who, in addition to publishing a literary jour- 
nal in Boston, had under his management the most popular con- 
cert quartette in New England. Mr. Dodge was a man of quick 
perception ; he readily saw that the young poet and singer would 
prove a valuable acquisition to his already famous troupe, and 
promptly appointed him musical composer for his company. 
Into this work Mr. Clark threw all the enthusiasm of youth, com- 
posing such universally popular songs as “The Old Mountain 
Tree,” “ The Rover’s Grave,” “ Meet Me by the Running Brook,” 
and “The Rock of Liberty.” “The Old Mountain Tree” was 
for some time a reigning favorite through the land, it being sung 
for months in theatres and concerts. At the Boston Museum, 
then the leading theatre of Boston, it was no unusual thing for 
it to be called for as many as three times in a single evening. 

One day during this period of popularity, his mother, who was a 
very religious woman, said to him, “James, why cannot you 
write a hymn?” He loved his mother devotedly. There was 
between them more than the strong ties of mother and son. She 
had fostered and encouraged his every poetical and musical aspi- 
ration, and it was his most earnest desire to gratify her wish, but 
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thought along this line came slowly, and almost a year elapsed 
before the young man placed a pencilled copy of his hymn, 
“ The Evergreen Mountains of Life,” in his mother’s hand. She 
read it through silently, too much overcome to speak, while great 
tears. coursed down her wrinkled cheeks. At this period he 
composed several songs and hymns which have been univer- 
sally popular, such as “ Where the Roses Never Wither,” 
“ The Beautiful Hills,” and “ The Isles of the By and By.” Of 
these poems Dr. A. P. Miller of San Francisco, himself a poet 
of more than ordinary power and an admirable critic, writes: 
“ These songs have for thirty years been received by all classes 
as forming a group of original and perfect lyrics adapted to every 
platform and hall, whether sacred or secular. To say this,” 
continues Dr. Miller, “detracts nothing from his songs of love 
and freedom. It is only saying that they are the St. Elias, the 
Tacoma, the Hood, and the Shasta, which out-tower all other 
song peaks and reach those heights where the sunshine is eternal 
and the view universal.” 

It may be well to note at this time the singular fact that in his 
poetical life Mr. Clark has appeared in three distinct roles, although 
he has always been the poet of the people. During his youth 
and early manhood the popular lyric and ballad claimed his 
power. It was the work of this period which won for him the 
name of the Tom Moore of America; and had he not taken the 
other upward steps, the appellation would not have been so pal- 
pably inadequate to describe the man who for thirty years has 
been the-poet of reform and the prophet of the new day. When 
the sixties dawned, the first song epoch of his life was drawing 
to a close, and the mutterings of the Rebellion were oppressing 
age and stimulating youth throughout the North. Mr. Clark 
had given his country a collection of songs and ballads destined 
to live long after his body bad returned to dust, and he had sung 
his melody into the hearts of thousands who had listened to the 
poet composer and singer with that rapt attention which is the 
tribute of manhood and womanhood to genuine merit. The 
clouds of rebellion were gathering around the horizon; but ere 
the shock of arms thrilled the nation, Mr. Clark was summoned 
to the death bed of his mother. Sitting at her side as the spirit 
was poising for flight, and catching inspiration from her words, 
there came to him that exceedingly popular and touching poem, 
“Leona,” which was first published in the Home Journal of 
New York, then edited by George Morris and N. P. Willis. 
This poem, Mr. Morris afterwards declared, had been more 
widely copied, admired, and committed to memory than any other 
composition of its class ever published in America. As “ Leona” 
affords an admirable illustration of Mr. Clark’s work at this time, 
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and because it belongs to a class of poems always treasured by 
the people, I will give several stanzas.* 


Leona, the hour draws nigh — 
The hour we've awaited so long, 

For the angel to open a door through the sky, 

That my spirit may break through its prison and try 
Its voice in an infinite song. 


Just now, as the slumbers of night 
Came o’er me with peace-giving breath, 
The curtain, half lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kingdom of light 
That borders the River of Death. 


And a vision fell solemn and sweet, 
Bringing gleams of a morning-lit land; 
I saw the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And I heard the low lull as they broke at their feet 
Who walk on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life’s purple autumn is better than spring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch thrilled me in days that are fled, 
And raised the lost roses of youth from the dead, 
Can brighten the brief moments now. 


We have loved from the cold world apart; 

And your trust was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrow; when the slanderer’s dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 

I was dearer than ever to you. 


I thank the Great Father for this, 
That our love is not lavished in vain; 

Each germ, in the future, will blossom to bliss, 

And the forms that we love, and the lips that we kiss, 
Never shrink at the shadow of pain. 


By the light of this faith am I taught 
That death is but action begun; 
In the strength of this hope I have struggled and fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternity’s sun. 


Leona, look forth and behold: 
From headland, from hillside, and deep, 

The day king surrenders his banners of gold; 

The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 


* The selection from “ Leona,” “ Fremont’s Battle Hymn,” and “ The Voice of the 


People,” as well as the poems “ Minnie Minturn” and “The Infinite Mother,” are from 
Mr. Clark’s volume “ Poetry and Song.” Published by D, Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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The moon’s silver hair lies uncurled, 
Down the broad-breasted mountains away; 

Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be furled 

On the walls of the west, o’er the plains of the world, 
I shall rise in a limitless day. 


Oh, come not in tears to my tomb, 

Nor plant with frail flowers the sod; 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom, 

In the balm-breathing gardens of God. 


Il. 


The divine afflatus which fills the poet brain, and weaves itself 
into words which thrill and move the profound depths of human 
emotions, was next manifested in Mr. Clark’s soul-awakening 
songs of freedom. The sweet ballads and lyrics of love and 
home disappeared before stern Duty’s voice. While Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell were firing the heart of New England, 
Mr. Clark sent forth “ Fremont’s Battle Hymn,” one of the most 
noteworthy poems of war-times, and a song which produced great 
enthusiasm wherever sung. Some idea of the influence which 


these stirring lines produced on an already awakened conscience 
may be imagined by perusal of the following lines: — 


Oh, spirits of Washington, Warren, and Wayne! 

Oh, shades of the heroes and patriots slain! 

Come down from your mountains of emerald and gold, 
And smile on the banner ye cherished of old; 

Descend in your glorified ranks to the strife, 

Like legions sent forth from the armies of life; 

Let us feel your deep presence as waves feel the breeze 
When white fleets like snowflakes are drowned in the seas. 


As the red lightnings run on the black, jagged cloud, 

Ere the thunder-king speaks from his wind-woven shroud, 
So gleams the bright steel along valley and shore, 

Ere the conflict shall startle the land with its roar; 

As the veil which conceals the clear starlight is riven 
When clouds strike together, by warring winds driven, 

So the blood of the race must be offered like rain, 

Ere the stars of our country are ransomed again. 


The hounds of Oppression were howling the knell 

Of martyrs and prophets at gibbet and cell, 

While Mercy despaired of the blossoming years 

When her harpstrings no more shall be rusted with tears; 
But God never ceases to strike for the right, 

And the ring of his anvil came down through the night, 
Though the world was asleep and the Nation seemed dead, 
And Truth into bondage by Error was led. 
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Will the banners of morn at your bidding be furled, 
When the day-king arises to quicken the world ? 

Can ye cool the fierce fires of his heat-throbbing breast, 
Or turn him aside from his goal in the west? 

Ah! sons of the plains where the orange tree blooms, 
Ye may come to our pine-covered mountains for tombs, 
But the light ye would smother was kindled by One 
Who gave to the universe planet and sun. 


There is present in this poem much of the fire of the old 
prophets of Israel, blended with that lofty faith in the power and 
favor of God which gave peculiar force to many of the most 
striking of Whittier’s anti-slavery verses. 

During the early days of the war the poet travelled from town 
to town, singing the spirit of freedom into the hearts of the 
people, and arousing to action scores and hundreds of persons in 
every community visited, who had heretofore taken little interest 
in the pending struggle. In this way he raised many thousands 
of dollars for the Sanitary Commission and Soldiers’ Aid societies. 
In addition to “ Fremont’s Battle Hymn,” this period called from 
his pen a number of war songs and poems, such as “ Let Me Die 
with My Face to the Foe,” “When You and I Were Soldier 
Boys,” “ The Children of the Battle-field,” and “ Minnie Minturn.” 
The history of this last-mentioned poem is peculiarly interesting, 
and reveals the fact that at times coming events have been 
flashed with singular vividness on the sensitive mind of our poet. 
The pathetic facts connected with the poem are as follows: Mr. 
Clark was visiting a family by the name of Minturn. In the 
home circle was a young lady named Maria, who had a lover in 
the army. One day Mr. Clark said, “If your name were Minnie, 
it would make a musical combination for a poem.” The young 
lady blushed and replied that her friends often called her Minnie, 
and doubtless at this moment her thoughts went out to the soldier 
boy for whom she daily prayed. Some months passed, when one 
night, while the poet was riding in a sleeping-car, the words of the 
ballad “Minnie Minturn” forced themselves upon his brain, so 
haunting his mind that he could get no sleep until he had trans- 
ferred them to paper. This was done by drawing aside the 
curtain of his berth, and writing in the faint glimmer of the lamps, 
which had been turned low for the night. It is probable that the 
poet did not dream, as he pencilled the following lines, that he 
was writing a prophecy which a year later was to become his- 
tory. Yet such was in fact the case. 

Minnie Minturn, in the shadow 

I have waited here alone, — 

On the battle’s gory meadow, 

Which the scythe of death has mown, 


I have listened for your coming, 
Till the dreary dawn of day, 
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But I only hear the drumming, 
As the armies march away. 


O Minnie, dear Minnie, 

I Kave heard the angel’s warning, 

I have seen the golden shore; 

I will meet you in the morning 
Where the shadows come no more.”’ 


III. 


We come now to the third epoch in the history of Mr. Clark’s 
poetry. The war was over. His thoughts turned to the toiling 
millions of our land, for from early manhood his heart had 
ever kept rhythmic pace with the hopes, aspirations, and sorrows 
of the masses. Now, however, the ballad singer who in the 
nation’s crisis became the poet reformer, becomes the prophet 
poet of the dawning day. And with advancing years came added 
power; for itis a notable fact that with the silver of age has come 
a depth of thought, coupled with strength and finish in style not 
found in his earlier work. Take, for example, the following 
stanzas from “ A Vision of the Old and New.” 


’T was in the slumber of the night — 
That solemn time, that mystic state — 
When, from its loftiest signal height, 
My soul o’erlooked the realm of Fate, 
And read the writing on the wall, 
That prophesies of things tobe, 
And heard strange voices rise and fall 
Like murmurs from a distant sea. 


The world below me throbbed and rolled 
In all its glory, pride, and shame, 
Its lust for power, its greed for gold, 
Its flitting lights that man calls fame, — 
And from their long and deep repose, 
In memory and page sublime, 
The ancient races round me rose 
Like phantoms from the tombs of Time. 


I saw the Alpine torrents press 
To Tiber with their snow-white fuam, 
And prowling in the wilderness 
The wolf that suckled infant Rome. 
But wilder than the mountain flood 
That plunged upon its downward way, 
And fiercer than the she-wolf’s brood, 
The soul of man went forth to slay. 


Kingdoms to quick existence sprang, 
Each thirsting for another’s gore, 

The din of wars incessant rang, 
And signs of hate each forehead wore. 


. 
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All nations bore the mark of Cain, 
And only knew the.law of might: 
They lived and strove for selfish gain 
And perished like the dreams of night. 
o * a * * . 


* 
I woke; and slept, and dreamed once more, — 
And from a continent’s white crest, 
I heard two oceans seethe and roar, 
Along vast lands by nature blest: 
All races mingled at my feet, 
With noise and strange confusion rife, 
And Old World projects — incomplete — 
Seemed maddened with a new-found life. 


The thirst for human blood had waned; 
But boldly seated on the throne, 
The grasping - of Mammon reigned, 
And claimed Earth’s product for his own. 
He gathered all that toilers made, 
To fill his vaults with wealth untold. 
The sunlight, water, air, and shade 
Paid tribute to his greed for gold. 


He humbly paid his vows to God, 
While agents gathered rents and dues. 
He ruled the nation with a nod, 
And bribed the pulpit with the pews; 
Yet, over all the regal form 
Of Freedom towered, unseen by him, 
And eagles poised above the storm 
That draped the far horizon’s rim. 
At length, the distant thunder spoke 
In deep and threatening accents; then 
The long roll of the earthquake woke 
From sleep a hundred million men. 
* . 7 . 7 = 
I woke: and slept and dreamed again: 
A softened glory filled the air, 
The morning flooded land and main, 
And Peace was brooding everywhere; 
From sea to sea the song was known 
That only God’s own children know, 
Whose notes, by angel voices sown, 
Took root two thousand years ago. 


No more the wandering feet had need 
Of priestly guides to Paradise, 
And banished was the iron creed 
That measured God by man’s devise; 
No more the high cathedral dome 
Was reared to tell His honors by, 
For Christ was throned in every home, 
And shone from every human eye. 


No longer did the beast control 
And make the spirit desolate; 

No more the poor man’s struggling soul 
Sank down before the wheel of Fate: 
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And pestilence could not draw near, 
Nor war and crime be felt or seen — 

As flames, that lap the withered spear, 
Expire before the living green. 


And all of this shall come to pass — 
For God is Love, and Love shall reign, 

Though nations first dissolve like grass 
Before the fire that sweeps the plain; 

And men shall cease to lift their gaze 
To seek Him in the far-off blue, 

But live the Truth their lips now praise 
And in their lives His life renew. 


This poem was founded on a vivid dream which came to the 
poet and so impressed him that he found no peace until he com- 
mitted the verses to paper. In the following stanzas from the 
“ Voice of the People” we also find the clear note of the prophet. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last; 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signalled the day, 
And Freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


And woe to the rule that has plundered 
And trod down the wounded and slain, 
While the wars of the Old Time have thundered, 
And men poured their life-tide in vain; 
The day of its triumph is ending, 
The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descending, 
To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


The soil tells the same fruitful story, 
The seasons their bounties display, 
And the flowers lift their faces in glory 
To catch the warm kisses of day; 
While our fellows are treated as cattle 
That are muzzled when treading the corn, 
And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the day they were born. 


Ah, woe to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown, 
Who have stolen the jewels from labor 
And builded to Mammon a throne; 
For the snow-king, asleep by the fountains, 
Shall wake in the summer’s hot breath, 
And descend in his rage from the mountains, 
Bearing terror, destruction, and death. 


For the Lord of the harvest hath said it, 
Whose lips never uttered a lie, 

And his prophets and poets have read it 
In symbols of earth and of sky: 
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That to him who has revelled in plunder 
Till the angel of conscience is dumb, 
The shock of the earthquake and thunder 

And tempest and torrent shall come. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
A giant is waking from slumber 
And rending his fetters at last; 
From the dust where his proud tyrants found him, 
Unhonored and scorned and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunlight around him, 
And rule in the realm he has made. 


The poet’s loyalty to the toilers is voiced in most of his latest 
poems and songs. “The People’s Battle Hymn,” * published last 
autumn, was sung with great effect at the industrial gatherings 
throughout the West. Of this song General J. B. Weaver, the 
candidate of the People’s Party for president in 1892, said: « It 
is the song we have been waiting for. It is an Iliad of itself.” 

The following stanzas from this song will give an idea of the 
exaltation of thought which, when accompanied by Mr. Clark’s 
soul-stirring music, arouses an almost indescribable enthusiam 
among the people wherever it is sung : — 


There’s a sound of swelling waters, there’s a voice from out the blue, 
Where the Master his arm is revealing,— 

Lo! the glory of the morning lights the forehead of the New, 
And the towers of the Old Time are reeling. 


CHORUS. 


Lift high the banner, break from the chain, 
Wake from the thraldom of story; 

Like the torrent to the river, the river to the main, 
Forward to liberty and glory! 


There is tramping in the cities where the people march along, 
And the trumpet of Justice is calling; 

There’s a crashing of the helmet on the forehead of the Wrong, 
And the battlements of Babylon are falling. 


He shall gather in the homeless, he shall set the people free, 
He shall walk hand in hand with the toiler, — 

He shall render back to labor, from the mountains to the sea, 
The lands that are bound by the spoiler. 


There is doubt within the temples where the gods are bought and sold, 
They are leaving the false for the true way; 

There’s a cry of consternation where the idols made of gold 
Are melting in the glance of the New Day. 


O! the Master of the morning, how we waited for his light 
In the old days of doubting and fearing! 


“The People’s Battle Hymn.” Words and music by J. G. Clark. Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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How we watched among the shadows of the long and weary night 
For his feet upon the mountains appearing. 


Let the lightning tell the story to the sea’s remotest bands, 
Let the campfires of Freedom be flaming; 

While the veices of the heavens join the chorus of the land, 
Which the children of men are proclaiming. 


In another recent poem, entitled “ A Song for the Period,” we 
catch a glimpse of the deep sympathy ever felt by this poet for 
the people. I have only space for two stanzas. 


I cannot join with the old-time friends 
In their merry games and sports 

While the pleading wail of the poor ascends 
To the Judge of the Upper Courts; 

And I cannot sing the glad, free songs 
That the world around me sings, 

While my fellows m-ve in cringing throngs 
At the beck of the gilded kings. 


The scales hang low from the open skies,— 
That have weighed them, one and all,— 
And the fiery letters gleam and rise 
O’er the feast in the palace hall; 
But my lighter lays shall slumber on 
The boughs of the willow tree 
Till the king is slain in Babylon, 
And the captive hosts go free. 


Mr. Clark was married early in life to a lady of his native 
home. Three children came to bless this union. One, however, 
was recalled by the infinite Father. In memory of this child the 
stricken father composed a touching little gem entitled “ Beauti- 
ful Annie.” 

Mr. Clark is not only a poet, musical composer, and singer of 
rare ability, he is a scholarly essayist, and, during recent years, has 
contributed many papers of power and literary value to the lead- 
ing dailies of the Pacific coast. A fair specimen of his work in 
this line will be found in the following criticism on Robert Burns, 
which I take from a recent contribution to one of the most influ- 
ential dailies in Southern California. In speaking of Robert 
Burns, Mr. Clark says : — 


True, he was not compelled to affect the peculiar dialect in which 
was written his most characteristic and enduring verse, because it was 
the dialect in which he was born and reared; but, nevertheless, in and 
through it he has made not only all Scotland love him as no other poet 
is loved to-day, but he won the homage of lovers of humanity, democ- 
racy, and religious freedom wherever the English language is spoken. 

It was through his songs and poems, written in the homely Scotch 
dialect of his times, that the common Scotch people became a nation of 
poets. It was through Burns, who found poetry in the most common 
and lowly objects,—even the little ‘‘mouse,’’ whose nest had been 
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wrecked by the poet’s plow, — that the most unlettered Scotchman dis- 
covered the poetry lying latent in his own heart and mind; and at a period 
when ‘ poetic art,” so called, was claimed as the exclusive inheritance 
of the self-elected and cultured few, he restored to the uneducated 
peasant and cotter his lawful birthright. 

There is no such thing as estimating the extent to which the better 
and higher qualities of Scotch character have been quickened, developed, 
and refined through the lyrics of Robert Burns, more especially those 
lyrics that appeal directly to the hearts and every-day life of his country- 
men. This is why the true Scotchman, while admiring Scott, loves and 
worships Burns. 


The wealth of poetic imagery, strength, and deep penetration 
which characterizes the recent work of Mr. Clark is very notice- 
able in some of his later poems, and reaches altitudes of sublimity 
in thought rare among modern poets. This characteristic is well 
illustrated in “ The Infinite Mother,” which I give below. It is 
considered by many critics as Mr. Clark’s masterpiece. 


THE INFINITE MOTHER. 


I am mother of Life and companion of God! 

I move in each mote from the suns to the sod, 

I brood in all darkness, I gleam in all light, 

I fathom all depth, and I crown every hight; 

Within me the globes of the universe roll, 

And through me all matter takes impress and soul. 
Without me all forms into chaos would fall; 

I was under, within, and around, over all, 

Ere the stars of the morning in harmony sung, 

Or the systems and suns from their grand arches swung. 


I loved you, O earth! in those cycles profound, 

When darkness unbroken encircled you round, 

And the fruit of creation, the race of mankind, 

Was only a dream in the Infinite Mind; 

I nursed you, O earth! ere your oceans were born, 

Or your mountains rejoiced in the gladness of morn, 
When naked and helpless you came from the womb, 

Ere the seasons had decked you with verdure and bloom, 
And all that appeared of your form or your face 

Was a bare, lurid ball in the vast wilds of space. 


When your bosom was shaken and rent with alarms 

I calmed and caressed you to sleep in my arms, 

I sung o’er your pillow the song of the spheres 

Till the hum of its melody softened your fears, 

And the hot flames of passion burned low in your breast 
As you lay on my heart like a maiden at rest; 

When fevered, I cooled you with mist and with shower, 
And kissed you with cloudlet and rainbow and flower, 
Till you woke in the heavens arrayed like a queen, 

In garments of purple, of gold, and of green, 

From fabrics of glory my fingers had spun 

For the mother of nations and bride of the sun. 
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There was love in your face, and your bosom rose fair, 
And the scent of your lilies made fragrant the air, 
And your blush in the glance of your lover was rare 
As you waltzed in the light of his warm yellow hair, 
Or lay in the haze of his tropical noons, 

Or slept ‘neath the gaze of the passionless moons: 
And I stretched out my arms from the awful unknown, 
Whose channels are swept by my rivers alune, 

And held you secure in your young mother days, 

And sung to your offspring their lullaby lays, 

While races and nations came forth from your breast, 
Lived, struggled, and died, and returned to their rest. 


All creatures conceived at the Fountain of Cause 
Are born of my travail, controlled by my laws; 

I throb in their veins and I breathe in their breath, 
Combine them for effort, disperse them in death; 
No form is too great or minute for my care, 

No place so remote but my presence is there. 

I bend in the grasses that whisper of spring, 

I lean o’er the spaces to hear the stars sing, 

I laugh with the infant, I roar with the sea, 

I roll in the thunder, I hum with the bee; 

From the centre of suns to the flowers of the sod 
I am shuttle and loom in the purpose of God, 

The ladder of action all spirit must climb 

To the clear hights of Love from the lowlands of Time. 


*Tis mine to protect you, fair bride of the sun, 

Till the task of the bride and the bridegroom is done; 
Till the roses that crown you shall wither away, 

And the bloom on your beautiful cheek shall decay; 

Till the soft golden locks of your lover turn gray, 

And palsy shall fall on the pulses of Day; 

Till you cease to give birth to the children of men, 

And your forms are absorbed in my currents again — 

But your sons and your daughters, unconquered by strife, 
Shall rise on my pinions and bathe in my life 

While the fierce glowing splendors of suns cease to burn, 
And bright constellations to vapor return, 

And new ones shall rise from the graves of the old, 
Shine, fade, and dissolve like a tale that is told. 





Like Victor Hugo, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Robert Browning, 
and, indeed, a large proportion of the most profoundly spiritual : 
natures of the nineteenth century, Mr. Clark, while deeply relig- 
ious, is unfettered by creeds and untrammelled by dogmas. 
bold contrast to the narrow-minded religionists who, like the 
Pharisees of Jesus’ time, worship the letter, which kills, and who 
are to-day persecuting men for conscience’ sake, and seeking to 
unite church and state, Mr. Clark’s whole life has been a protest 
against intolerance, persecution, and bigotry. Living in a purely 
spiritual realm, HE LOVES, and that renders it impossible to cher- 
ish the spirit of bigotry and persecution manifested by the Ameri- 


In 
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*h can Sabbath Union and other persecuting and unchristian bodies, 
whose leaders have never caught a glimpse of the real spirit or 
character of Jesus. He is a follower of the great Nazarene in 
the truest sense of the word, and thus cannot understand how 
professed Christians can so prostitute religion and ignore their 
Master’s injunctions as to persecute their fellow-men for opin- 
ion’s sake. On this and kindred subjects he has written very 
thoughtfully and with great power. 

The light of another world has already silvered and glorified 
the brow of this poet of the dawn; and as I have before observed, 
with advancing years comes intellectual and spiritual strength 
rather than a diminution of power. Such men as Mr. Clark 
wield a subtle influence for good in the world. Their lives and 
thoughts are alike an inspiration to thousands; their names live 
enshrined in the love of the earnest, toiling, struggling people — 
the nation’s real nobility. 














CELESTIAL GOTHAM. 


“BY ALLAN FORMAN. 


Tne average New Yorker knows comparatively little of his 
own city. He is in a vague way proud of the fact that New 
York is, year by year, becoming more and more cosmopolitan. 
He sees the Italian organ grinder at his curbstone, and prates 
glibly enough of the Neapolitan lazzaroni of the Mulberry Bend, 
though, in point of fact, these, his fellow-voters, who have an 
equal voice with him in the administration of national and 
municipal affairs, and who have brought the vice, the squalor, 
the ignorance, the superstition of the lowest class of European 
beggars to his door, concern him much more than their pictur- 
esque prototypes four thousand miles away. 

The lower east side of the city is as much of a terra incognita 
to the banker or merchant as the interior of Africa. Yet it is 
here the cosmopolitan element of New York really exists. Here 

ou see Spaniard, Italian, Pole, Russian, Turk, Chinese, Hindu, 

ascar, all living within a dozen blocks of each other; but they 
do not fuse to any extent. They keep apart in their own quarters, 
and live as nearly as possible in the manner of their fatherland. 
To be sure, our Chinese fellow-citizens have developed a fancy 
for taking unto themselves Irish wives, and a vigorous brood of 
youngsters is coming up, rejoicing in such names as Bridget 
Wun Lung, or Paddy Hof Hi, and chattering pigeon English 
with a brogue. There is a fruitful field for ethnological investi- 
gation in this admixture of apparently opposite races, and the 
fusion of the Caucasian and Mongolian types is interesting‘ and 
amusing to the casual observer. The Chinese father is, in most 
cases, well-to-do, often rich, for they are a provident race, and 
these young aristocrats hold themselves aloof from the Italian 
and Irish children of the gutters. They look with the utmost 
contempt upon their Irish cousins, and, in fact, seem thoroughly 
imbued with the Chinese race prejudice, which pronounces all 
foreigners barbarians, and in dress and manner they are a 
marked contrast to most of the children of the neighborhood ; 
neatness and courtesy seem to be inborn in the Chinese people, 
and they insist upon these virtues in their children. 

New York Chinatown is situated on that block of Mott Street 
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between Chatham Square and Pell Street. It extends around into 
the Bowery on one side, and down Park Street on the other, but 
the heart of the Chinese community is Mott Street; and, very 
appropriately, at its centre are the rooms of the Chinese Masonic 
Lodge, or benevolent social club, an organization which illus- 
trates a peculiar phase of Chinese civilization, and really, to a 
great extent, represents law, as well as social enjoyment and 
charity, to the Americanized Celestial. The religion of Confu- 
cius, as practised by the average Chinaman in this country, is 
largely sentimental. As the excellent old priest who has charge 
of the Joss House at 16 Mott Street explained to me, “ The 
Chinaman come here when he busy, and thank Joss for good 
luck. When he no busy he hunt for work.” In connection 
with the Temple, is the club that occupies the place which is 
filled in our own social systems by the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. It is, however, to a certain extent Masonic in its 
methods, and it is therefore difficult for an American to get a 
very thorough insight of its government. What is apparent 
on the surface is an earnest of the beneficent character of its 
work. It furnishes, in the first place,a pleasant meeting-room, 
in which to while away a leisure hour. Chess and other more 
thoroughly Chinese games are played. The Chinese orchestra 
practise here; and the poetical contests, which are a feature of 
Chinese amusements, are held in its large meeting-rooms. These 
contests deserve'a word of passing explanation. The Chinese 
are essentially a literary people. The poorest workman can 
read, keep accounts, and write poetry. My old friend, the priest, 
tells me that this is owing to a most excellent compulsory educa- 
tion law, repealed some years ago, but the effects of which are 
still felt in the Flowery Kingdom. When a boy reached a cer- 
tain age, he was obliged to pass an examination, prescribed by 
the government. If he failed the first time, he was given a year 
to study up in; failing in the second examination, they chopped 
off his head. As an incentive to study, it was found most 
effective. The result is that the Chinese are, as a people, a race 
of educated men. It is not comforting to one’s vanity to feel 
that the bland heathen, who hands you your neatly polished 
collars and cuffs at the laundry, is inwardly despising you as an 
uncultured barbarian, who finds more enjoyment in a base-ball 
match, a horse race, or a regatta than in a trial of intellect. It 
is at these poetical contests that this literary tendency finds 
relief and expression. Subjects are chosen, and poems are 
written, according to the strictest rules of Chinese prosody. 
Prizes are awarded, and the evening closes with music and 
supper. When we remember that these contests are among 
laundrymen, cooks, restaurant waiters, and others of that class, 
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and then contrast them with the recreations indulged in by the 
corresponding class of our own people, we are tempted to ask 
with Truthful James : — 


Is our civilization a failure ? 
Or is the Caucasian played out ? 


This same club employs a permanent secretary, whose duty it 
is to visit the sick and distribute charity to the needy; to keep 
account of men out of work, and of positions vacant, and to act 
as a sort of judge, or referee, in disputes between members. It 
has on its roll of membership nearly all the Chinamen of the 
district, numbering some six thousand; it has a large charity 
fund, and is undoubtedly a great power for good in the Chinese 
community. 

The Chinese are, as a race, the most courteous people I have 
ever come in contact with. When it is taken into consideration 
that the majority of the Chinamen who come to this country 
belong to the lower or lowest class, their gentle manners are 
truly surprising. I have seen parties of well-dressed Americans 
go into one of their stores, poke about among the goods, or wander 
into their clubroom, watch the games, handle the instruments 
of the orchestra, and ask all sorts of questions concerning them. 
The intruders were treated as welcome guests, their questions 
answered, and tea, confections, and cigarettes offered them on 
departure. Fancy the reception which would be accorded to 
a party of unidentified Chinamen who attempted to take a look 
through one of our own fashionable clubs ! 

In the restaurants their conduct is the same. I imagine that 
if three or four Chinamen were to take it into their heads to dine 
at one of our up-town restaurants, they would be subjected to 
many unpleasant remarks, probably some insolence from the 
waiters, and, if they should prove as awkward in handling the 
knife and fork as the average American is with the chopsticks, 
would cause considerable merriment among the other guests. 
But in Mott Street the practice of good breeding is different. 
Time and again I have seen some good-natured Chinaman let his 
own dinner grow cold, that he might show some clumsy Ameri- 
can stranger who was struggling with the chopsticks, how to use 
those elusive but useful implements. It is a very simple trick 
after it is learned, and one which I have often found useful at other 
places than at a table in a Chinese restaurant. Once mastered, 
with a couple of pencils one can improvise a very serviceable 
pair of tongs to pick up a bee or struggling worm, a bit of hot 
metal, or any such small object which one does not care to touch 
with one’s fingers. The first stick should be held rigidly, about 
three inches from the lower end, between the ball of the second 
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finger, the first joint of the thumb and the hand, just below the 
knuckle joint of the first finger, very much, in fact, as a clumsy 
schoolboy holds his pen. The second stick should be held 
almost exactly as a good penman holds his pen, lightly, between 
the ball of the thumb and of the first finger, slightly resting 
along and steadied by that finger, to just between the second 
and knuckle joints. Chinese meats are all served cut into small 
pieces, so as to be readily eaten with chopsticks, thus materially 
reducing the labor of dining. 

There is a popular notion, so false that it is surprising that it 
should obtain among people with any pretensions to culture or 
education, that in matters of cooking the Chinese are unclean, 
and, more absurd still, that rats, cats, and mice enter into their 
ordinary bill of fare. It is quite possible that in overcrowded 
China, where there is almost a chronic fame among the very 
poor, rats and mice are preferred to starvation, and as a matter 
of fact the Chinese seldom eat beef. The cow is too valuable, 
as a draught animal, in the eyes of a Chinaman, to be sacrificed 
upon the culinary altar. Pork is their staple meat, all kinds of 
fish and fowls enter into their cuisine, and vegetables without 
number fill out the list. I refer particularly to the ordinary 
bill of fare of the average Chinaman; for the accounts of 
Chinese dinners which we sometimes see printed, are no more 
typical of Chinese cooking than the bill of fare of a state dinner 
at the White House would represent the ordinary meal of a well- 
to-do American. Chow chop suey is, next to rice, the Chinese 
national dish. Rice is of course on every table. The Chinese eat 
it instead of bread, and no one can cook rice like a Chinaman. 
Every grain is distinct, yet perfectly soft, and it is piled up in the 
bowls like mounds of snow. It is boiled, or rather steamed, with- 
out seasoning, and the condiments are supplied by the seow, the 
immediate progenitor of the soy of the English East Indies, and 
the gastronomic father of Worcestershire sauce. Chow chop suey 
is to the Chinaman what the olla podrida is to the Spaniard, or 
pork and beans to our own Bostonians. It is a delicious stew 
composed of chickens’ livers and gizzards, small bits of tripe, 
bamboo sprouts, celery, beans, dried dragon fish, tree mush- 
rooms, and slices of duck and chicken, the whole flavored with 
just a suspicion of onion or garlic. The Chinese epicure pours 
the gravy of his chow chop suey over his bow] of rice, and has a 
dish, the delicacy of which can only be appreciated by those who 
have eaten it. Chop saow is cold roast pork, prepared in a 
peculiar manner, by being hung in the smoke of various fra- 
grant herbs, thus imparting an aromatic flavor to the meat. They 
prepare fish in a variety of ways, and are unexcelled in cooking 
duck and chicken. Chinese macaroni, men, as it is called, resem- 
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bles the spaghetti of the Neapolitan, but is more delicate, and is 
charmingly served with boiled chicken. Following these are a 
long list of dumplings, stuffed with finely chopped meats or jams, 
made from Ji chee nuts and other fruits. The Chinaman is an 
expert pastry cook, and all of these dumplings are delicious. 
They look like large new base balls, but they are marvellously 
light, and, unlike our own pastry, are non-dyspeptic. The 
Chinese are very fond of culinary surprises. The egg shells 
filled with blanc manges of different colors and flavors, which are 
seen on our own tables, are purely a Chinese invention. With a 
very sharp knife, the expert Chinese cook will remove the skin 
of a fish, then fill it with a finely chopped stuffing of meat, and 
serve it so daintily that the most careful diner would think it 
was a plain baked fish, until he began to eat it. Sausages of 
pork, duck, tongue, and chicken hold a high position in the 
Chinese cuisine, and in the line of confections their skill seems 
fairly inexhaustible. Sugared pineapples, watermelons, and pre- 
served li chee nuts are among the most common. Various 
kinds of sea-weed and palm sprouts are done up in honey and 
ginger, and these are only a few samples out of a list for which 
the English language has no equivalents, and of the composition 
of which the Caucasian is in profound ignorance. Bing-long, 
for example, is a small nut which grows in China, and is wrapped 
in edible lily leaves, and preserved in honey and ginger. Gut 
Beung is another mysterious but exceedingly palatable preserve. 

Their drinks are as various, and in many cases as unknowable, 
as their sweets. It goes without saying that the Chinaman is 
the most fastidious tea drinker in the world. He looks with 
contempt upon the untutored barbarian, who disguises the flavor 
of the herb with milk and sugar. In Chinese restaurants tea is 
free. Confucius said, years before the establishment of the 
Christian religion, “ Whosoever gives a cup of tea to him who 
asks, surely shall have his reward”; and to-day, in the barber 
shop, in the grocery stores, in the temples, and even in the gamb- 
ling-houses and the opium dens, there stand pots of tea for who- 
ever chooses to drink. In the restaurants the tea is made on 
the table fresh for each customer. The tea service for each 
individual consisis of a rather large and deep teacup, a shallow 
saucer to cover it, and a deeper saucer to drink out of. The dry 
leaves, about a teaspoonful, are put in the larger cup, boiling 
water is poured on, and, covering it with the shallow saucer, it is 
allowed to “draw.” When it has gained sufficient strength it is 
strained into the deep saucer, —an operation requiring some little 
knack, — and it is, as I have said, drunk without flavoring of any 
kind. The Chinaman does not make his tea as strong as the 
American ; and I have noticed that, once the taste is formed, the 
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American takes very kindly to Chinese tea without milk or sugar. 
As a rule the Chinaman is a very temperate person; and though 
his “ wine list” presents a great variety, they are for the most 
part more of the character of diguers, and are drunk out of 
exceedingly small cups. Moy gway-teon is a white brandy, 
that looks and tastes not unlike Maraschino. Ung ka-pet is 
something like Benedictine. No-ma-deo is the most popular 
drink, and is nearer in flavor like Hungarian prune brandy than 
any Caucasian beverage with which I am familiar, though I am 
told it is made of rice brandy, poured over tamarinds, dates, 
and li chee nuts. Sam Shuey is simply arrack masquerading 
under a Chinese name, and Bag-no-ma-dak is a juniper rum, so 
strong and powerful that the Chinaman who indulges in it is 
looked upon as a most depraved and hopeless case by his more 
temperate compatriots. Besides these they have almond wine, 
rose wine, tea wine, ginger wine, and orange wine, liguers pure 
and simple, the French duplicates of which can be found in 
almost any first-class French restaurant. 

The kitchen of the Chinese restaurant would delight the New 
England housewife. Everything is scrupulously clean. Most of 
the cooking utensils are globular in form, because the Chinese 
cook objects to the creases in our pans, as being difficult to keep 
clean. Where we boil, the Chinese cook steams; the steamer 
being a huge tin affair, suspended by a rope from the ceiling 
over the range, which, by the way, is of brick and not fitted to 
burn coal, the Chinese cook using only hickory wood. 

Not the least interesting feature of a Chinese dinner, is listen- 
ing to the Mongolian waiter shout the order to the cook. The 
Chinese language is largely a language of inflections; and as he 
goes down the room repeating the order in a sing-song voice, 
almost like a chant, it sounds as if he were intoning a service to 
some mysterious Joss in the kitchen. One great difficulty of 
learning te speak Chinese lies in the fact that a word with a 
rising inflection may mean one thing, while with a falling inflec- 
tion it means quite another. Here in New York the Chinese resi- 
dents are from different districts in China, and their dialects vary 
in a way that is very confusing to the beginner. I do not know 
of over half a dozen white men in the city who can converse in 
Chinese with any degree of fluency. If one desires to learn to 
talk in “tea-chest characters,” perhaps the best way is to take a 
class in one of the Chinese missions, and learn Chinese, teach 
English, and do good at the same time. 

The Chinaman is a very industrious and temperate citizen; out 
of the eight or nine thousand in New York and vicinity, there is 
but one professional beggar and chronic drunkard, and, strangely 
enough, he never associates with his fellow-Celestials, but seeks 
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the more congenial society of the offscourings of Italy, Ireland, 
and Germany, who congregate in Mulberry Bend. Two vices are 
characteristic of the Chinaman — opium and gambling. Stories 
of opium smoking have been greatly exaggerated by sensational 
writers. Asa matter of fact there are now no “opium joints” 
in Chinatown, and those that used to exist were largely owned 
and supported by Caucasians. Almost every Chinaman owns 
his opium pipe, and inhales a pipeful or two during the day and 
_ evening. Opium seems to occupy much the same position among 
the Chinese as beer does among our German fellow-citizens. 
The Germans yse beer, and the Chinaman uses opium, the Amer- 
ican abuses both. The opium pipe and the method of smoking 
the drug is so little known, that I may be pardoned for giving 
some description of it here. The small-bowled pipes which are 
frequently seen in American houses, as curiosities, are tobacco 
pipes pure and simple. Opium could not be smoked in them. 
The Chinese tobacco is a peculiar variety, not unlike our fine-cvt 
chewing tobacco; and whether it is smoked in the small metal 
and bamboo pipes, or in the Chinese water pipe, the bowls are so 
small as to only contain tobacco enough for one or two puffs. 
Opium smoking is a much more complicated operation. The 
pipe is a stick of bamboo about the length and diameter of an 
ordinary flute; there is no mouthpiece, as the pipe is not placed 
between but against the lips. About three inches from the butt- 
end is the bowl, shaped like a teacup, but with only asmall hole 
in the middle, not larger than a pin’s head. An alcohol lamp, 
and a long sharp knitting needle called the yen-hoc go with 
the “lay out.” The smoker curls himself up on the couch, lying 
on his left side, with the tray containing his lamp and hop-toi, or 
“little box” of opium, within easy reach of his left hand. He 
rolls the needle around in the opium, which is about the consist- 
ency of thick molasses. After he has secured a globule about 
the size of a five-grain pill on the end of the needle, he holds it 
over the flame of the lamp, twirling it the while, and “ cooks ” it 
until it is about the consistency of caramel. When properly 
cooked, he rolls it on the bow] of the pipe until it takes the shape 
of a small cone, the point of which he carefully inserts in the pin- 
hole in the bowl of the pipe. He then gently disengages the 
knitting needle, leaving a small hole through the centre of the 
cone. He presses the pipe to his lips, holds the bowl over the 
flame, and, if he is an expert, exhausts the “pill,” as it is called, 
with one inhalation, filling his lungs with a sickish smoke which 
smells remarkably like burnt peanut shells. By actual experi- 
ment I have found that it takes a Chinaman six minutes to 
prepare his pipe of opium, and seven seconds to smoke it. The 
use of the drug does not seem to hurt the Chinaman to any 
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extent; and froma purely selfish standpoint, an opium drunkard 
is less harm in the community than a whiskey drunkard. A 
Chinaman on an opium spree breaks no windows, beats no 
women, murders no companions; while it must be confessed that 
Caucasians, on whiskey sprees, sometimes indulge in such little 
amusements. 

Gambling is a vice which exerts a far worse influence over our 
Celestial fellow-citizen than does the juice of the poppy. It 
might almost be said that they all gamble. ‘Fan tan,” which is 
a very simple game, consisting in betting upon the numbers of 
coins under a copper bowl, and the Hop-pay-on lottery, which 
is conducted on principles not unlike our own lotteries, are the 
most popular, though there are various other games not so simple 
to the uninitiated, and which it is very difficult for the American 
to understand; for the Chinese gambler is very superstitious, and 
believes that a white man brings bad luck. Under the present 
police regulations, the Chinese gambler is often justified in this 
suspicion. 

There are many points of interest in our New York China- 
town which it is impossible to touch upon in the brief space of 
a magazine article. The barber’s shop where the artist lathers 
the customer with a tooth brush, and shaves the ears and nose, 
using six sizes of razors, from one with a blade about an inch 
long and two broad, set in a handle like a small hatchet, to a long 
flexible blade no larger than a hoopskirt wire; the boarding- 
houses where seventy Chinamen live in a room which would be 
thought crowded by ten Americans; the groceries, the club- 
rooms, the orchestra, are all strange features to the average 
American. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the criminal records, the 
Chinese are less trouble to the police than the people of any 
other nationality living in our metropolis. They are peaceable, 
and fights among them are of rare occurrence. Their method of 
fighting consists in grasping the enemy’s pigtail firmly in the 
left hand, and clawing his face with the right. When a China- 
man attempts to fight with a white man, he grabs for the pigtail, 
and, not finding it there, is disconcerted and loses his courage. 
Among themselves the Chinese in New York are kindly, cour- 
teous, garrulous, even jolly ; with strangers they are reserved and 
solemn to the verge of melancholy. They feel, with some cause, 
that the hand of évery Caucasian is against them, and it is not 
until they are convinced that the stranger is 7o-pang-yow, 
which is the Celestial equivalent to “a thoroughly good fellow,” 
that they admit him into their confidence. Then he finds them 
to be amiable in disposition, courtly in manner, shrewd in busi- 
hess matters, generous, and hospitable. There are a number of 
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very rich Chinamen in New York, four or five, at least, who can 
draw their checks for from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
each. Most of our Chinese citizens are well-to-do. If one of 
them has a streak of bad luck, his countrymen help to put him on 
his feet again. If they were better understood as a people by 
our community at large, the prejudice which exists against them 
would quickly vanish, and would be replaced by a genuine re- 
spect commanded by their many admirable characteristics. 





THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful, and grand, 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 

‘* Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowlands and the mire, 
From the mist of earth-desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self, 

Come up higher, come up higher, — 
Think not that we are cold, 

Though eternal snows have crowned us; 
Think not that we are old, 

Though the ages die around us; 
Underneath our breasts of snow 
Silver fountains sing and flow; 

We reflect the young day’s bloom 
While the valleys sleep in gloom; 
We receive the new-born storms 
On our rugged, rock-mailed forms, 
And restore the hungry lands 
With our rivers and our sands. 


‘¢ He who conquers inward foes 
All the pain of battle knows, 

And has earned his calm repose. 
Countless seons ere the races 

In the cycles took their places 

We were groaning to be free 
From our chains below the sea 

Till we heard the sun — our sire — 
Calling, calling, ‘‘ Come up higher,”’ 
And we burst our prison bars, 
And from out the mist and fire 
And the ocean’s wild embraces 
And the elemental wars 

We arose and bathed our faces 

In the sunlight and the stars.’’ 





THE BURNING OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH: 
A PROTEST AND A WARNING. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


I. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF Since the war the freedmen of the 
THE PAST. South have been from time to time sub- 
ject to outbursts of violence from their white brethren, character- 
ized by a ferocity rarely paralleled in the annals of a nation 
which claims to be civilized. Before the war the black man’s life 
was probably far more secure than since his freedom, as when in 
slavery he was exceedingly valuable property. During the re- 
construction period, and, indeed, for several years after the 
administration of President Johnson, his fate was pitiable in the 
extreme, being the victim of foo}ish friends on the one side, and 
on the other being subject to frequent outbursts of frenzy from 
his former masters, who looked upon him as the prime cause of 
devastated homes and despoiled commonwealths. 

The immediate granting of franchise to a race while it was yet 
thoroughly ignorant, and, in the nature of the case, incompetent 
to vote intelligently, was a cruel blow to the negro no less than 
a crime against the Republic. It was one of those sad exhibi- 
tions of the triumph of sentimentality over judgment, which so 
often marks the thought and action of enthusiasts and extreme 
reformers. 

Had Lincoln lived, the issue would doubtless have been dif- 
ferent, for it was said that he favored prohibiting negro suf- 
frage, on the one hand, and the suffrage of all who had shouldered 
arms against the national government, on the other, for a period 
of twelve years, during which time he felt that the nation could 
deal with the difficult problem of negro suffrage in a wise and 
dispassionate manner, while it would give time for the education 
of the negroes who might be sufficiently interested in free gov- 
ernment to seek to qualify themselves by learning to read, write, 
and in a measure think independently upon subjects of a politi- 
cal nature. Thus for the South, as well as for the Republic, 
the tragic death of Lincoln was, in my judgment, peculiarly 
unfortunate. 

Of the long and terrible night which marked the bloody era 
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following his death, little need be said. It is one of the saddest 
and most gloomy pages in the history of modern times. The 
South felt that she was not only vanquished, but the rule of 
the despised slaves was about to be inaugurated in such a way as 
to be rendered perpetual; and beyond this she felt that the 
Republic was practically overthrown by a military dictatorship. 
The government of her loved commonwealths by negroes and 
aliens was upheld by Federal troops, and all of the time-honored 
and revered traditions of Jefferson and Calhoun had been thrown 
to the wind. This led to reckless deeds which would never have 
been enacted had not the horrors of the war and the popular 
sense of injustice, coupled with a belief that the negro, the alien, 
and the soldier stood for tyranny, caused soul-shrivelling hate to 
course as ink through the veins and arteries of the white popu- 
lation of the South. The ferocity of the impulsive Southern 
nature expressed itself in deeds deemed justifiable by the exas- 
perated public sentiment of that almost ruined land. 

At length the alien and the soldier disappeared, but the negro 
remained, the victim of a hatred which had been fanned to 
white heat by the devastation of war and the domination of an 
alien and a negro government upheld by the military power. 
After the disappearance of the Federal troops the South con- 
tinued that masterful but remorseless policy which has so often 
characterized the Anglo-Saxon race in hours of conquest. The 
fine sentiments of justice, of humanity, of love, and the far- 
sighted wisdom which peers into the future and recognjzes the 
fact that wrongs perpetrated to-day will call for a reckoning 
to-morrow —all these went down before the aroused passions 
of the white. people; and as they had become accustomed to 
human slaughter through the war and during the days of re- 
construction, the sanctity of human life came to mean far less 
than before the war. It is a fact in history that the shedding 
of blood brutalizes a people. He who, being vested with power, 
wantonly takes life, soon advances from a murderer to a torturer, 
while the appetite for blood becomes insatiable; and what is true 
of the individual is also true of a nation or a people. Witness 
Nero and Rome under the Cesars. Witness the Spanish In- 
quisition ; the struggle with Spain in the Netherlands, and the 
French Revolution. 


Negro domination no longer menaces the white population of 
the South. The fires of hate kindled by the war, fanned by the 
granting of franchise to the black man and the presence of Federal 
troops in time of peace, have been removed; but the savagery of 
remote ages latent in the civilized mind, which these conditions 
awakened, in many cases failed to die out with the removal of the 
promoting causes. Hence, since the era of reconstruction, at fre- 
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quent intervals, when a negro hag committed a br crime, he has 
been denied a trial, armed posses choosing to§Summarilydeal gvith 
him. Not that there was the slightest danger of his escape, in the 
event of his being proved guilty, but the already aroused spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon, at once arrogant and remorseless, expressed itself 
in the lawless abandon which has so often disgraced newly settled 
localities in the North and West, and which occasionally finds 
expression in the older communities of the East. To one who is 
acquainted with the impulsive and imperious nature of the South- 
ern people, and who also understands and feels the terrible afflic- 
tions they have borne, the course which has too frequently 
marked their treatment of negroes is not difficult to understand, 
although I believe all far-seeing and thoughtful Southerners will 
agree with me that it has been peculiarly unfortunate for the 
South, and fraught with great peril for her future; for aside from 
expressing lawlessness in the most flagrant manner, it has been 
essentially unjust; and anything committed by a man, people, or 
nation which injures others through injustice, sooner or later, with 
relentless and unforgetful impartiality, is avenged, if not on the 
doers, on their blood in succeeding generations. This stupendous 
fact is voiced on almost every page of history. Jt is the law of life. 

Love is the expression of the highest wisdom, as well as the 
unfailing evidence of the highest sanity; and had the South, after 
the disappearance of the Federal troops, been great enough to 
have manifested toward the untutored, untrained, half-savage 
negro a spirit of kindness and humanity, had she encouraged his 
education, and sought to develop in him a sense of right and 
wrong, of self-government, of justice, integrity, and love, the 
wonderful Southland, with her genial clime and fertile soil, would 
have become a different world; for hate would have given place 
to mutual confidence, and old sores would have been healed, and 
a united population would have fostered a prosperity and happi- 
ness only possible under the rule of higher thoughts and united 
efforts. But this broad and withal wise policy could not be 
expected of the South in the present stage of our civilization. It 
would have been the expression of the highest wisdom and san- 
ity, the manifestation of the divine triumphing in man; but it 
would have been more than we could expect from any people 
under such circumstances. She should, however, have proved 
herself just. When crimes were committed the law alone should 
have dealt with the offender, and no color line should have been 
drawn, and no partiality should have been shown. This would 
have been wisdom, true expediency, and justice, according to the 
present-day accepted standard. I do not say that this treatment 
would have been the expression of the highest justice, for the 
child who never learned the difference between right and wrong 
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should not be held as culpable as a full-statured man who has 
had every opportunity to be developed. But at the present stage 
of civilization I recognize the fact that all we can demand is 
equal punishment for criminals, whether white or black. Surely, 
to discriminate in favor of the white man, with generations and 
perhaps centuries of civilization behind him, by according him 
more consideration than the black man, so lately a savage, would 
be criminally inhuman, and would naturally arouse in the heart 
of the negro a hatred liable at some future day to break forth in 
one of those frightful scenes of carnage which at times have 
blackened the pages of history. And yet this manifestly unjust 
and short-sighted policy of discriminating against the black man, 
as seen in numerous lynchings in the South, has too frequently 
prevailed without any serious protest. Do not understand me as 
charging the South with this wrong, for that would be unjust. 
But public sentiment in many communities has for years tolerated 
lynch law and the cruel death of defenceless.negro criminals 
before they had had an opportunity to be heard in their own 
defence, and this lawlessness has tended to further brutalize the 
negro, while its baleful effects upon those who live on a plane of 
thought which approves this injustice have been manifest. Hence, 
while for a time negro criminals were hanged and riddled with 
bullets, the lawlessness and license thus permitted has further 
intoxicated the class of individuals who applaud such reckless 
deeds. From lawlessness, how easy it was to proceed to torture. 
Less than two years ago the daily press of the country contained 
the details of a sickening tragedy perpetrated by a large gather- 
ing of men in Louisiana. The victim, a half-drunken negro, had 
committed a fiendish crime, and by way of revenge the self-con- 
stituted guardians of the peace deliberately skinned him alive. 
Some months ago, at Texarkana, in Northern Texas, a negro 
criminal was wrapped in combustibles, and, in the presence 
of a vast multitude, burned to death. How naturally this spirit 
of lawlessness, when once encouraged, becomes a spirit of insane 
cruelty! From hanging without trial,to burning and skinning 
alive, was but one step, even in communities which claim to be 
Christian. And this brings me to notice the recent frightful 
outrage which has thrilled a nation with horror. 


Il. 


THE STORY OF THE I shall notice this case at length —first, 


TRASEDE. because it is the legitimate culmination 


of a series of lawless outrages committed against defenceless 
negroes ; secondly, because I love the South and long to see the 
higher expression of justice prevail; and thirdly, because it is the 
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duty of every true man and woman to stand for that impartial 
justice which alone possesses the power of bearing humanity 
upward with the onward movement of time. 

The story of this crime is briefly as follows: On the 26th of 
January, a negro by the name of Henry Smith brutally ravished 
and killed the little three-year-old child of Henry Vance, a citizen 
of Paris, a town in Northern Texas. Smith was intoxicated at 
the time of the crime. Liquor, the father of more crime than 
aught else, had dethroned reason, while it fired to insane fury the 
passion of this savage. Of the deed he seemed to have only a 
confused recollection; and his subsequent action, according to a 
detailed statement of the case furnished by a friend who was 
born and raised in the South,* was extraordinary in the extreme. 
I quote my correspondent’s words : — 


This remarkable journey—remarkable because he took the most 
public roads, with no sense of the necessity for secrecy, and that, too, in 
face of the fact that nearly two thousand men were searching every part 
of the country for him—this journey, consuming four days, certainly 
proves that either his condition from drink or his natural low order of 
intelligence prevented him from having any realization of the enormity 
of his crime. 


At last the brutal creature was arrested and taken to Paris. 
The St. Louis Daily Republic thus describes the reception and 
subsequent torture of Smith : — 


When the train bearing the condemned negro arrived, not only every 
member of the community was in waiting at the depot to receive him 
and attend his execution, but there were thousands gathered from al! 
towns within a radius of a hundred miles from Paris. Smith’s appear- 
ance was greeted with wild cheers. A slow, lingering death awaited 
him, which for downright torture finds few parallels in the history of 
the martyrs. After being placed in a wagon, Smith, trembling and 
livid with fear, was driven to the place where death in awful form 
awaited him. On a large cotton float a box had been placed, and on top 
of that a chair. Here Smith was placed and securely bound. He was 
driven slowly to the public square, around it, and out to the place of 
his death. As the wagon approached, Henry Vance, the father of 
Smith’s victim, appeared on the platform and asked the crowd, now 
densely packing for hundreds of yards away and numbering ten thou- 
sand people, to be quiet; that he wanted for awhile to get his revenge, 
and then he would turn the prisoner over to any one that wanted him. 
Here came the wagon, and Smith was carried up on the platform. 
His legs, arms, and body were securely corded to a stake, and he was 
delivered over to Vance’s vengeance to expiate his crime. A tinner’s 
furnace was brought on filled with irons heated white. Taking one, 
Vance thrust it under first one and then the other side of his victim’s 
feet, who, helpless, writhed, and the flesh seared and peeled from the 
bones. . . . By turns Smith screamed, prayed, begged, and cursed his 
torturer. When his face. was reached, his tongue was silenced by fire, 





* This friend is a cultured person who belongs tu the hundreds of thousands of high- 
minded, justice-loving Southerners who recoil in horror from such barbarous deeds as 
Iam about to relate. 
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and henceforth he only moaned, or gave a cry that echoed over the prairie 
like the wail of a wild animal. Then his eyes were put out, and, nota 
finger’s breadth of his body being unscathed, his executioners gave way. 

They were Vance, his brothers-in-law, and Vance’s son, a boy fifteen 
years of age. When they gave over punishing Smith, they left the 
platform. 

Smith, and the clothing about his lower limbs were then saturated 
with oil,as was the platform. The space beneath was filled with com- 
bustibles, and the whole was covered with oil, and fire simultaneously 
set to his feet and the stack below. 


To the above statement by the Republic my friend adds : — 


Fathers, men of social and business standing, took their children to 
teach them how to dispose of negro criminals. Mothers were there too, 
even women whose culture entitles them to be among the social and intel- 
lectual leaders of the town. 

Such is the story of the crime as given by the greatest daily 
reflector of Southern thought in St. Louis, and by a native South- 
erner of culture and refinement, living in Texas. It is needless 
to dwell upon the heart-rending details. Indeed, some of the 
most terrible facts as given by the St. Louis daily and by my 
correspondent, I have purposely omitted, only wishing to convey 
in an adequate way the essential inhumanity which characterized 
this deed, and which glutted the vengeance and depraved the 
souls of thousands of men, women, and children. 


Il. 


THE CRIME VIEWED I now wish to view the deed, first, in 
FROM THE STANDPOINT _ the light of simple justice; secondly, from 

OF SIMPLE JUSTICE. the standpoint of expediency ; thirdly, in 
relation to its influence on the young and the unborn. I wish to 
be perfectly just. This latest popular crime finds few parallels 
in the history of mankind, savage or civilized. On the other 
hand, we must remember that the incentive cause which led to 
the burning of Smith was very great. The crime was one of the 
most atrocious which a drunken brute could commit. I do not 
wish to minimize its enormity. It was as heinous as the crimes 
committed by many members of the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
so vividly unmasked by Mr. Stead — crimes committed with 
impunity against little girls, despite shrieks, screams, and piteous 
entreaties — with this important difference: In the case of the 
negro, he had behind him a few generations of slavery stretching 
from savagery, and he had been rendered an insane brute by 
liquor, while behind the aristocratic roués of Great Britain were 
generations of culture and Christian civilization. They were sur- 
rounded by all that could be desired in the way of purely legiti- 
mate pleasures, and, furthermore, they deliberately planned the 
destruction of their innocent victims, paying depraved persons to 
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entrap innocent little girls that their bestial appetites might be 
gratified. Between the crimes committed by the two there is 
small choice ; between the culpability of the criminals, after taking 
into consideration all extenuating circumstances, the crime of the 
negro, terrible as it was, dwarfs before the unpunished crimes of 
London’s ignoble nobles. 

If we weighed this crime from the standpoint of that higher 
justice, which, I believe, will some day be recognized by nian, it 
would be seen that this poor brute was at best only a few degrees 
removed from the gorilla or the lion of his native Africa. Some 
of his ancestors probably belonged to the most brutal and de- 
graded tribes of the dark continent. Since freedom, it is prob- 
able that the white man had never concerned himself about his 
proper education; certain it is that our Christian civilization 
tempted him by licensing the sale of that poison which all,men 
know dethrones sanity, silences reason, fires the blood, and in- 
flames the brute passions. Now the higher justice would take all 
these things into account, before passing upon the degree of culpa- 
bility. She would punish, but not for revenges First, the pris- 
oner would be so treated as to forever render it impossible for 
him to repeat his crime. Next, he would be confined and com- 
pelled to work. But here no brutal savagery would enter into 
his punishment. On the contrary, he would be taught the hor- 
rible enormity of his crime. He would have his mind and soul 
educated while he worked: what he made within his prison walls 
would be sold, and all above his cost of living would go toward 
educating and supporting his family. This would be the punish- 
ment of the higher justice, which, when once recognized, will 
balance all things, and take into consideration the ameliorating 
circumstances, which wiil punish in such a way as to protect 
society and redeem the criminal, instead of brutalize society, 
inflame a recently emancipated race, and glut the savage ven- 
geance of half-civilized men and women. But here, again, I grant 
that our civilization is not ready to accept what, to me, is clearly 
the only true justice. 

Hence, let us notice the case from the plane of conventional 
justice. If the brute (for this wretched drunken creature was 
more a brute than a man) had been a white man, would he have 

_ been burned, much less tortured? Most certainly not. It was 
because he was a negro — the child of a race ruthlessly torn from 
home and native land through the avarice of the white man; the 
child of a slave, perhaps at one time a slave himself; an un- 
schooled, undeveloped savage, made mad by rum. Now, throw- 
ing aside for the moment all thought of expediency, or of 
administering a terrible example to others of his race, I submit 
that no sane, thoughtful man, from the standpoint of simple jus- 
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tice, will claim that the uneducated, rum-crazed negro, who had 
no generation of civilization behind him, should have been 
treated worse than a white man guilty of a similar crime. More- 
over, there is something fatally demoralizing in the lawlessness 
which sneers at law and oversteps all bounds of common decency 
and humanity in order to glut an insane frenzy. It is the calling 
to the surface of the ancient wild beast in man, the deadening of 
regard for justice and order which holds together the fabric 
of society. If guilty negroes were accustomed to be cleared by 
Southern courts, there might be some shadow of excuse for lynch 
law, although nothing could justify the monstrous inhumanity 
of the torture which the negro Smith underwent by his white 
brethren who claim to be civilized. On the ground of simple 
justice, then, there can be no defence made for the atrocity com- 
mitted in Paris, Texas. If it is to be defended or condoned, it 
must be on grounds other than those which are supposed to 
govern enlightened society. 


IV. 


FROM THE POINT OF But it will be argued that some such 
EXPEDIENCY. terrible example was needed to terrify 


the negroes so as to protect the white girls and women of the 
South. The fallacy of this excuse will be quickly recognized by 
any analytical mind. Let us take, for example, Smith. When in 
his proper mind he knew full well that some months ago a member 
of his own race, not more than a hundred miles from his home, had 
been burned to death for a similar crime. He knew that only one 
county lay between his county and the one in which the negro 
was burned to death, and that retribution swift and terrible would 
overtake him if he committed any such crime. Smith knew all 
this when sober, but when he committed the crime he was not in 
his right mind. The horrors of the burning negro a few months 
before, less than one hundred miles away, had no more effect on 
his brain than if it had happened in Africa. He was insane 
through drink; and here let me state a fact which I believe some 
day society will come to realize: Man does not commit crimes 
when sober if he believes he will be found out, and when insane 
through rum “the terrible example” excuse has no weight, as 
this instance vividly illustrates. In England, up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, poisoners were slowly boiled in oil until life was liter- 
ally boiled from them. The last case but one on record where 
this punishment was administered was widely discussed; the 
agony of the death was vividly and dramatically dwelt upon, and 
yet, within two weeks from the time of the awful execution, a 
girl, said to be fully cognizant of the fate of the convicted man, 
deliberately administered poison to another, only to meet a sim- 
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ilar fate. But poisoning continued, and public sentiment after 
the death of Henry VIII. compelled the ineffective law to be 
repealed. When men were drawn and quartered in England for 
comparatively trivial crimes, the crimes continued to be com- 
mitted. It has frequently been noted that almost immediately 
after some executions have taken place which have been widely 
discussed, an epidemic of murders has followed. Few sober men 
commit crimes while harboring the remotest expectation of being 
caught, while a large proportion of the violent crimes are com- 
mitted, as in this case, when man’s reason is overthrown by 
drink. Furthermore, it is well to note the fact that the wanton 
lawlessness which has occurred with such alarming frequency in 
the'treatment of the blacks of the South, not only fails to lessen 
the frequency of the crime, but is apparently producing the 
opposite effect. It is brutalizing the negro, and is kindling the 
fire of unquenchable hate in his soul, which as yet only smoulders. 

And this brings me to a very serious consideration under the 
“expediency” view of the question. We are told that these in- 
human atrocities are enacted in order to protect the women and 
children of the whites from the blacks, and in the same breath 
that these outrages are growing more frequent all the time. I can 
easily understand how the latter may be true; but in reply to the 
first statement I venture the opinion that expressions of lawless- 
ness or exhibitions of savage inhumanity have never yet proved 
an effective breastwork for protecting the sanctity of home. 
Indeed, there is no more eloquent lesson taught by history than 
that injustice, lawlessness, and cruelty, or any phase of in- 
hrmanity, sooner or later returns to the source from whence it 
came with added power, although it may express itself upon the 
blood and brain of the offender’s progeny. Now, the negro is 
peculiarly an imitative race. Every act of lawlessness, every 
dereliction of duty on the part of his white brother, consciously 
or unconsciously affects his mind, while every crime committed in 
a lawless manner adds to the smouldering hate already kindled 
by a sense of injustice. The horrible tortures which have recently 
disgraced two Southern States will necessarily greatly inflame this 
race. There is no disguising the fact that the South, by permit- 
ting these outrages, is fast drifting to a condition which may well 
make her tremble. In many sections of the South the negroes are 
five times as numerous as the whites. They are illiterate, and 
have received small ethical or soul culture. They are learning to 
hate the whites because they are coming to feel that unjust dis- 
crimination is made against them owing to the color of their skin, 
and the toleration of lawlessness greatly feeds this spirit; while 
such frightful and totally inexcusable torture as the case in 
question will inflame thousands of negroes, filling their minds 
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with a bitterness which will change blood to gall and love to 
hate. Oh, fellow-countrymen of the South, take heed! Do not 
imagine that rekindling the fires of the Middle Ages will protect 
your homes. Pause; retrace your steps; assert the dignity of 
the law. Be just, inexorably just, to the black man from this day 
forth, that happily your homes and your loved ones may not fall 
victims to the hate you yourselves are kindling. In the light of 
history, as well as that of sober reason, the excuse of protecting 
homes by deeds of torture and lawless acts, not only vanishes as 
a shadow from the dial of expediency, but it wraps the future in 
portentous gloom. 


VI. 


THE INFLUENCE I now come to notice the probable influ- 
UPON ence of the Paris tragedy upon the minds 

TEE YOUNG. of the young, not only those unfortunate 
children who, through the shortsightedness of fathers, witnessed 
the horrible tragedy, but the hundreds of youthful minds which 
have drunk in with the eagerness of childhood the sickening 
details as given by elders. 4+It is well known that not only is the 
young mind peculiarly imitative, but it is peculiarly susceptible 
to impressions from older minds, or from sources which are 
recognized as authoritative. Thus a child by hearing of deeds 
of valor on the battle-field, or reading of daring achievements in 
the military world, often becomes possessed with a mania for 
war. Tales of suffering and heroism for country and home, 
related to children, have frequently aroused the sentiment of 
patriotism until it became a passion. Appreciating the plastic 
condition of the child mind, the Spartans utilized this knowledge 
in making their children courageous while quite small, until the 
word “Spartan ” became the synonym of intrepidity. Honor, in- 
tegrity, love, and purity may be in a like manner so impressed on 
the minds of the young as to influence all after life. But what 
is true of the higher attributes and emotions is true of the animal 
passions. +Indeed, the sentiments of hate and the passion for 
cruelty are perhaps more easily developed than the higher 
emotions, because man has not yet advanced far enough from 
savagery to have gained more than partial mastery over his lower 
nature. The animal instincts are dormant. They quickly re- 
spond to the influence of a congenial atmosphere. Especially is 
this true in childhood, when character is being formed; hence it 
is impossible to estimate the injury sustained by the children who 
witnessed the horrible atrocity committed in Paris. All the 
savagery in their nature was forcibly appealed to; and it is safe 
to say that on that fateful day something fine, high, and divine 
went out of the life of every child at the execution, while the 
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baleful influence on the youthful mind was not confined to those 
who witnessed the execution. 

Again, beyond this, we must also consider the probable influence 
on the unborn; for it is a fact well established in medicine that 
when mothers are strongly aroused by any powerful emotion or 
sentiment prior to the birth of the child, the offspring is liable to 
be affected in a marked manner, either physically, mentally, or 
morally. Thus it was observed that, out of ninety-two children 
born shortly after the siege of Landau in 1793,* forty-nine died 
within ten months of birth, eight became idiots and died before 
they were five years old, and two were born with numerous fract- 
ures of the limbs. Thus in all, fifty-nine out of ninety-two births 
were cursed physically or mentally, while it is safe to presume 
that, of the remaining thirty-three, many suffered in a way other 
than physical in consequence of the horror, fear, and hate which 
swept over the brain and soul of each mother during the terrible 
suspense of the siege. Similar results were noted after the 
French Revolution, the siege of Antwerp, as well as in numerous 
instances which have recently come under the observation of 
physicians, where rage, hate, and horror have taken possession of 
mothers during gestation. 

Space prevents further citation of special cases. I will, however, 
mention the observation of Sir Arthur Mitchell, commissioner on 
lunacy for Scotland, who examined over four hundred cases of 
idiocy and imbecility. In a paper read before a leading society 
of physicians of London, he shows in a startling manner how 
strong mental emotions awakened in mothers affect in a terrible 
manner the unborn. Now, it is more than probable that the hate 
and horror which this deed has occaSioned in more than one 
woman in Texas, will find a fearful expression on the body, brain, 
or soul of the unborn. 

This cruel deed is to be arraigned — first, as a lawless act; sec- 
ondly, as an expression of savagery unworthy of any community 
that claims to be even partially civilized; thirdly, as a crime hold- 
ing the potential destruction of homes and firesides by kindling 
hate in an untutored and imitative race; fourthly, as a crime 
against childhood ; fifthly, as a sin against the unborn. But in 
saying this I do not wish to be understood as condoning the 
heinous deed committed by the drunken negro. I believe in the 
rigorous enforcement of justice through law. This is the only 
sure protection for home, state,or land. No civilization can be 
enduring which permits lawlessness to go unpunished or which 
fails to enforce justice in a spirit of absolute impartiality. 





* See “ Adeology,” by S. B. Elliot, M. D., pp. 21-23. 
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THE Law or Laws.* 


From the title of this work, the casual observer may mistakenly infer 
that it is only one more volume added to the profusion of abstract and 
speculative literature which characterizes the present era. Never in 
the past has the human intellect been so prolific, research and investi- 
gation so keen, and inquiry so intense in prying into every nook and 
cranny of cause, relation, and effect. This is true in politics, sociology, 
science, ethics, religion, and every other vital department of human 
consciousness. But the vast majority of studies, even of the most 
conscientious and painstaking scholars, are ozly opinions, favorite 
theses, colored and shaped by subjectivity, environment, and idiosyn- 
crasy. They are views as seen from all kinds of standpoints, and there- 
fore no two are in agreement. There are many earnest and honest 
advocates for some single side of truth, who fail to see that it is many 
sided. Their particular aspect is therefore emphasized out of all pro- 
portion, relation is distorted, and the ideal symmetry of the whole 
destroyed. The world is full of analyzers, but the synthesist or true 
generalizer is rare. Partiality and a limited perception always has and 
always will inhere in all purely intellectual efforts. 

Many in this external, matter-of-fact age fail to realize that there is 
any higher faculty for the human interpretation of difficult problems 
than the logical reasoning process. It is true that nothing can supersede 
the intellect in its own province; but when its forces are supplemented 
and illumined by cultivated intuitive insight, they are vastly augmented. 
This will be clearly evident to every one who peruses Professor Wait’s 
book. While he possesses an intellectual equipment of the keenest 
quality, is a thorough classical scholar, an expert Hebraist, and an 
enthusiastic student of symbolism, yet, all these combined, may be 
regarded as the moon in his mental horizon when compared with the sun 
of his intuitional and spiritual perception. Heis a modernseer. If ever 
there were seers, why not now? Under the old dispensation there were 
priests and prophets. The office of the former was of the intellect, 
while the latter gained many direct visions of truth outside of the rea- 
soning process. This inner perception characterizes the seer, whether 
ancient or modern. 

Seekers after truth who have read the occasional articles by Professor 
Wait in Toe ARENA, already have hints of the rich treat in store for 
them in this work ; but those who have listened to any of his courses of 





* “The Law of Laws.” ByS.P. Wait. Cloth; pp. 256; price, $1.50. Arena Publishing 
Company, Boston. 
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lectures, given in various cities, or attended his Summer School of Phil- 
osophy at Fort Edward, N. Y., will much more appreciate its value 
and helpfulness. 

The titles of the various chapters are given below, but space will not 
permit of more than a few disconnected hints of their contents. 

(1.) Gop. Origin and development of the idea of God. The law 
which enables him to be understood. The inner meaning of the Bible 
and its characters, as defining stages of mental development. Working 
of the creative power. Bible rightly understood in harmony with 
science, 

(2.) ADAM, THE GARDEN OF EDEN, Eve. Adam represents species. 
Allegory of the making of woman. Marriage as typical. Its future 
ideal. 

(3.) EviL: Irs ORIGIN, NATURE, PURPOSE. Physiological and psy- 
chological stages and processes through which man passes. 

(4.) THE First DAY OF CREATION. Cainand Abel. Soul-unfoldment 
from the state of Adam-consciousness to that of Noah. 

(5.) THe Seconp Day oF CREATION. Its significance. Symbolism 
of tae flood ; Shem, Ham, and Japhet; the Ark and Babel. 

(6.) THe TuirD DAy oF CREATION. Third stage of soul-unfoldment. 
Faith the typical element of the Abrahamic era. 

(7, 8, 9 and 10.) SuccEEDING CREATIVE DAys AND THEIR IMPORT. 
Symbolism of sacrifice, the Temple, and the leading personal characters 
of the Old Testament. 

(11.) Jesus THE Curist. The true and inner meaning of his life and 
ministry. 

(12.) THE TrRuE ATONEMENT. Atonement a process, according to 
law. Interpretation of the transfiguration, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension. 

(13.) THe LAw oF PoLarity. Mental and physical correspondence. 
Physical regeneration. The Christ defined as an order of consciousness, 
whose ultimate is mental harmony and bodily health. 

(14.) PRoGRESSIVE CREATION OF MAN. Three stages in the unfold- 
ment of Christianity : physical, intellectual, spiritual. Its physical and 
intellectual degrees, past and present. Its spirit and truth yet to gen- 
erally be made known. 

(15.) Key To REVELATIONS. Symbolisms of the Apocalypse. Hell 
and heaven as states of consciousness. Life after death. 

(16.) THe SapBatu CycLe. Knowledge of law brings about the day 
of judgment. The new birth a natural phenomenon. Altruism the in 
stinct of spiritual self-preservation. Days of creation. Their esoteri: 
truth as applied to every soul. 

APPENDIX. ALPHABET OF PRINCIPLES. Symbolic character of the 
Hebrew letters. 

It is impossible to make more than a general allusion to the numerou: 
and remarkable biblical correspondences, symbols, emblems, types, and 
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allegories, all of which have their significance, as representing stages of 

soul-unfoldment. Characters, events, empires, civilizations, and wars 
all have their place and meaning in the great progressive current of 
human development, and the precision with which each factor fits into 
its place is marvellous and instructive. Each finds its confirmation in all 
the others. ‘‘ The Law of Laws,” while deep, is not abstruse nor occult, 
but thoroughly practical. While dealing with the greatest of subjects, 
it is simple and lucid. A critic is expected to pick flaws if he can find 
them, but the masterly manner in which the theme is handled, leaves 
not a loop-hole for adverse comment. 

Materialists and agnostics, who have been repelled from religion, as 
known in its traditional, dogmatic, supernatural, and unnatural aspects, 
will find a treasure in this book, if they are really seeking for light and 
truth. Religionists, also, who are restless under creedal and scholastic 
systems will here find pure and broad spirituality brought into harmony 
with nature, science, and evolution. 

‘The Law of Laws” essays to discover and trace orderly divine meth- 
ods, and to show their practical utility. Law does not enslave man, but 
sets him free. When understood, it is always friendly, and compliance 
with its immutable lines confers sublime potency. It liberates man by 
setting him free from his own lower selfhood — the only real despot and 
enemy that he has. The philosophy of law, as set forth, furnishes a key 
which unlocks many mysteries that are now perplexing the human 
mind. Argument, controversy, and antagonism will never settle diffi- 
cult problems; but reason, illumined through the lense of the inner per- 
ception, will make the truth transparent, and interpret it to humanity. 
This volume will rank as a classic in every library to which it finds its 
way. If this estimate now seems enthusiastic, the writer will venture 
the opinion that every careful reader will concede its conservatism when 
he has finished the pages of the Law or Laws. HENRY Woop. 






From ApAM’s PEAK TO ELEPHANTA.* 


To the ordinary traveller all travels are more or less indifferent, since 
to-day all are travellers, and each can question the conclusions of his 
neighbor. Recent years have given us also many books about Ceylon 
and India, that of Haeckel being in many ways the most valuable, as to 
the former, from the fact that his observations were those of student 
and scientist exploring in his own peculiar fields. 

Those who have followed Mr. Carpenter’s work will recall him as the 
author some years since of a small volume of poems, ‘“‘ Towards Democ- 
racy,’ modelled upon and inspired by Walt Whitman, for whom the 
younger man had a passionate admiration; a volume pronounced, even 
by critics who most objected to the socialistic flavor of some of its 
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utterances, as most remarkable. Later it was followed by a series of 
essays on social subjects, the two volumes of which, ‘“‘ England’s Ideal” 
and ‘ Civilization, Its Cause and Cure,’’ are powerful onslaughts on the 
diseases of polite society. An impassioned believer in the gospel of 
humanity, for years he has lived his creed, working with working men, 
the better to understand their lives, and giving untiring effort in their 
behalf. Belonging to the advanced school of English socialists, which 
numbers William Morris, Walter Crane, and other names hardly less dis- 
tinguished in art and letters, he has given impassioned advocacy to the 
cause of the worker, for whom he claims the “ better chance,” which 
modern methods too often deny or render impossible. Gifted with 
keenest powers of observation, backed by a mind trained in many direc- 
tions, with widest sympathies, and a personality that has always in- 
sured the making of personal friends in all ranks of society, his latest 
book, as a mere record of travel would have had its own value. That it 
is far beyond this, arises from the fact that it is a serious, patient, and 
judicial attempt, first to learn, and then to clearly expound, the funda- 
mental conceptions of Hindu philosophy, this attempt being embodied 
in the last four chapters of the volume. 

It is not as theosophist that Mr. Carpenter has written, and the book 
is in no sense a manual of theosophy. Doubt if Western civilization has 
done the most and best for human development seems to have impelled 
him Eastward. He has small faith in the blessings of English govern- 
ment for India; and his keen critical quality, as well as sympathetic in- 
sight, is brought to bear on the present situation and prospects of the 
country where old beliefs are discredited, Christianity declined as any 
satisfactory substitute, and agnosticism the portion of most of the 
younger generation. The author disclaims ability to sum up conclu- 
sions for so enormous a country with its myriad shades of faith; but it 
is evident at once that he succeeded singularly well in getting at the 
genuine attitude both of the doubters and of the faithful. 

It was in Ceylon that he made the acquaintance of a Gnam or Cingha- 
lese occultist, and took down from his own lips a series of doctrines and 
theories, made partially familiar to the Western students of theosophy 
through the work of Sinnett and other believers, yet regarded by most 
as more or less crazy. Mr. Carpenter announces at once that the prin- 
ciples underlying the doctrines he describes run counter to every method 
of Western thought, while at the same time they have been accepted for 
thousands of years by scores of millions, whose belief to-day is defined 
by men of whose nobility of character and purpose he cannot speak too 
ardently. 

The Guru or Adept with whom he talked daily for many weeks had 
come from Southern India, and his personality was singularly impressive 
and winning. Venerable, yet very hale and vigorous, he lived upon the 
slightest regimen, yet appeared exceptionally strong and enduring. 
Controversy he objected to, but delighted to expound his views, and did 
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it with fluency and great power of vivid illustration. ‘ Both head and 
face,” writes Carpenter, ‘‘shaven a day or two past, were gentle and 
spiritual in expression, like the best type of Roman Catholic priest; a 
very beautiful, full, and finely formed mouth, straight nose and well- 
formed chin, dark eyes, undoubtedly the eyes of a seer, dark-rimmed 
eyelids, and a powerful, prophetic, and withal childlike manner. He 
soon relapsed into exposition, which he continued for an hour or two 
with but few interruptions from his auditors.” With this teacher, 
skilled in the learning of his own country, with great capacity and the 
subtlest intelligence, an entire ease and grace and absence of self- 
consciousness, Carpenter found himself far asunder on the plane of 
ordinary thought or scientific belief, the Guru’s views of astronomy, 
physiology, chemistry, politics, and the rest being entirely unmodified 
by Western thought and science. To him the earth was the centre of 
the physical universe, and the sun revolved around it, and a thousand 
and eight solar systems similar to ours were in existence. Such beliefs 
were, however, matters of indifference, since it is not with the outward 
but the inward life of man that he has to do. 

The Guru or Adept, contrary to the usual belief, is not a mere 
dreamer. On the contrary, he must have passed through all phases of 
practical life, such knowledge being demanded as the necessary prelim- 
inary stage to initiation. There are three conditions for the attainment 
of divine knowledge, or Gnaman: First, the study of the sacred books; 
second, the help of a Guru; and third, the verification of the tradition 
by their own experience. Without this last, of course, the others are of 
no use; and ‘the chief aid of the Guru is directed to the instruction of 
the pupil in the methods by which he may attain to personal experi- 
ence.” ‘As arule every man who is received into the body of Adepts 
receives his initiation from another Adept, who himself received it 
from a forerunner, and the whole constitutes a kind of church, or 
brotherhood, with genealogical branches, so to speak, the line of 
Adepts from which one descends being imparted to him on his admis- 
sion into the fraternity.”” A description of the various grades of Yogis 
follows, some of them pronounced to be humbugs or insane, some as 
possessing clairvoyant and other abnormal powers, and a very few 
attaining the place of the highest adepts. 

In ending this chapter the author writes: — 

Perhaps I have now said enough to show — what, of course, was sufficiently evident 
to me—that, however, it may be disguised under trivial or, in some cases, repellent 
eoverings, there is some reality beneath all these — some body of real experience, of no 
little value and importance, which has been attained in India by a portion, at any rate, 
of those who have claimed it, and which has been handed down now through a vast 
number of centuries among the Hindu peoples as their most cherished and precious 
possession. 

Following this comes a résumé of the Gnaman’s teaching of esoteric 
lore, much of which is allied to the mysticism of the Middle Ages. 
What the Gnami seeks is a new order of consciousness as opposed to the 
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ordinary bodily consciousness which we all know. Individual conscious- 
ness at its richest and utmost is the demand of the West; universal con- 
sciousness that of the East. A species of extasia becomes the normal 
state, and the bodily organs are, in a sense, organs of this interior life, 
and obey its will. Unceasing joy, a supreme content, are the reward of 
the faithful student of these mysteries; and Carpenter speaks of the 
beauty of expression and manner characterizing the highest order of 
teacher, and fascinating in its quality. 

To these men Nirvana is not a state of no consciousness, but that of a 
vastly enhanced consciousness, and here one finds that modern experi- 
ments in hypnotism and kindred phenomena have rendered more possible 
the comprehension of the Eastern conception, though hypnotic con- 
sciousness is by no means to be considered as identical with the cosmic 
consciousness of the adept. The Hindoo Guru has not only mysterious 
power over bodily processes usually strictly automatic, but regards the 
government of thought as equally possible, expelling an undesired one 
as easily as aman may empty a pebble from a shoe. To drive out or 
even utterly kill harassing thoughts must ve learned before progress is 
possible, for not till this is done can there be entire concentration on the 
task of the hour. For the Western man desire has grown to such dimen- 
sions as to darken the world and shut us out from freedom. It has its 
own uses, and need not be utterly destroyed, but it must be under abso- 
lute control. When this point is reached free development has begun, 
and the soul serenely passes on to full possession of its inheritance. 

It is impossible to give here any detailed analysis of these remarkable 
chapters. Certain indisputable facts are the summary of their teaching. 
First, in every period of the world’s history, and in most countries, a 
body of doctrine has been handed down clustering about two or three 
great central ideas, the chief being that of emancipation from self through 
repeated births. All the great teachers have held this faith from the 
Eastern sages down through Pythagoras, Plato, the schools of the 
Gnostics, the alchemists of the Middle Ages, the German mystics and 
philosophers and poets of our own time. Second, thousands of individ- 
uals in all ages have corroborated from their own experience the teach- 
ings of these doctrines. Third, before history began there existed in 
India, or in some region on which India drew, teachers who knew the 
occult facts and who had reached a stage of evolution equal or beyond 
anything since attained. Admitting these premises, there is then an 
accumulated body of experience, into which humanity must one day 
rise, and which is destined to bring with it added powers of every order. 
It is the inheritance of the whole world, not of India alone. Self-seek- 
ing can never come into consciousness of it; for as all are one, action for 
self, as distinct from others, must cease before the highest good can be 
secured. Nowhere has this thought been put with more force; nowhere 
has esoteric teaching been so clearly and persuasively given, and added 
to this are admirable criticisms on English rule in India and English 
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characteristics in general, with the Guru’s theory of government. To 
all who would judge the relations of Eastern and Western thought the 
book is commended, as an invaluable presentation of the esoteric teach- 
ing, no less than a charming guide through the regions described. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE.* 


From the Eastern thinker to the Western scientist is a wide step, yet 
in the pages of Professor Shaler’s volume is many a hint of conclusions 
having close kinship to the mystic’s thought. The scientific man of to- 
day more and more drops the hard and fast materialism that was part 
and perhaps necessary part of the first work of a generation now past or 
passing. The force or energy, that counted as the scientific God, is 
coming to mean, not an exterior, but an indwelling power, and thus 
matter takes on the spiritual quality claimed for it by more than one 
school of thought in both West and East. Like most scientists) Mr. 
Shaler began by accepting as necessary the divorce of science and relig- 
ion, but in later years returns toward the earlier ground, finding mere 
dynamic control of the -vorld an insufficient explanation of phenomena. 
In the first of the seven chapters given as a course of lectures at Andover, 
he takes up the effect of habit and the commonplace in limiting our 
understandings, with the involuntary fight against such limitation, and 
the final outcome of the debate between supernaturalists and naturalists. 
‘Critical Points in the Continuity of Natural Phenomena”’ are next con- 
sidered, with their effect on moral development, followed by “‘ The Place 
of Organic Life in Nature’ and the effect of self-consciousness on the 
attitude of man toward nature. ‘“‘The Bond of the Generations” is a 
study of evolution and the relation of that of the human to the lower 
life, with the modern modification of the view of death. ‘‘ The Natural 
History of Sympathy,” with the growth of altruism and its probable 
future, comes next; and the final chapter, ‘‘The Immortality of the Soul 
from the Point of View of Natural Science,” gives judgment from the 
course of nature in favor of a life beyond the body. 

From his own experience and that of others the author argues strenu- 
ously against a merely scientific education, claiming that the humanities 
should have first place, the child being led into the outer world through 
the gateway of the sympathies. How best to pass on the accumulated 
store of knowledge and experience is the problem of life, and here it is 
that the author takes common ground with the Buddhist in demanding 
freedom for the individual from self, and the growing sense that he is of 
moment mainly as he contributes to the sustenance, defence, and eleva- 
tion of his kind. . . . ‘When he enters on this way he indeed leaves 
death behind.” There is admirable description of the old war with 
nature and the growing reconciliation which began with the sixteenth 
century, the onslaughts of natura’.sts producing infinite heartburnings 


*“The Interpretation of Nature.” By Nathanael Southgate Shaler. Cloth, 16 mo; 
pp. 305; $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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among supernaturalists, but the overturning proving that what is good 
in the old can never be destroyed by the new. ‘“ There is on earth a 
firmer foundation for Heaven than it has ever had before,’ and the 
actual universe holds all the good the ideals of man have ever projected. 
This is the dominant idea of the little book, suggestive on every page, 
simple in style, and an admirable summary of modern scientific thought 
and its widening outlook. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


ZEDGOLOGY.* 


It is indeed a hopeful sign to find physicians with the ability evinced 
by the author of “ Zdwology,” discussing frankly and in a manner 
adapted to popular understanding problems of such supreme importance 
to the civilization of to-morrow as pre-natalinfluence. Dr. Elliot deserves 
the cordial thanks of every thoughtful man and woman for this lucid 
and thought-compelling volume. On the presumption that “it is the 
right of every child to be well born,” our author proceeds to discuss the 
nature and importance of pre-natal influences. In this discussion, after 
a thoughtful introduction, he cites the testimonies of a number of emi- 
nent physicians and specialists to sustain his position, giving numerous 
well-authenticated cases (a) in which the offspring has been affected 
mentally, or mentally and physically, by the mental emotion of the 
mother; (b) in which the child has been affected physically by the 
mother’s mental impressions; (c) in which the child has been affected 
physically, through mental impressions of the mother resulting from 
pure imagination; (d) in which the child has been affected during 
lactation, owing to the mother’s unusual mental or physical state. 

Employing strictly scientific methods, Dr. Elliot classifies his cases, 
confining himself to reports made by eminent physicians who have been 
careful observers. He advances an amazing array of evidence tending 
to substantiate his position, citing numerous instances in which mothers, 
by concentration of thought on special objects, and by surrounding 
themselves by conditions which tended to keep the mind on the desired 
objects, have brought forth children after their heart’s desire, while 
other children in the same family, where no such methods had been 
employed, evinced nothing remarkable or extraordinary. These cases 
are striking and exceedingly interesting; moreover, they open up a 
world of vital thought. If our author’s conclusions are correct (and the 
amount and character of evidence advanced certainly favor his posi- 
tion), then the sooner men and women cast aside that mock modesty 
(which is essentially immoral, but which honeycombs society), and 
thoughtfully and frankly face this vital problem of generation, we 
may look for a race of moral and intellectual giants, whose physica! 
bodies will be no less perfect than their brain and soul development. 





* “ Edewology.” A Treatise on Generative Life. .\ book forevery man and woman, 
by Sydney B. Elliot, M. D. Cloth; price, $1.50. 1 .blished by F. C. Davis & Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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If time permits, I hope at an early date to further notice this division 
of Dr. Elliot’s work; for it is difficult to imagine a problem of more vital 
importance to civilization than this. 

After presenting cases from eminent authentic authorities covering 
almost one hundred pages to sustain his position, Dr. Eliiot continues: — 


With the facts before us, we find it necessary to draw only the two following con- 
clusions : — 

1. Through pre-natal influence, we have the power to shape and mould the physical, 
mental, and moral characteristics of our children. 

2. Every couple producing offspring are solemnly responsible to their Maker, to 
society, and to future generations for the physical, intellectual, and moral character- 
istics they impart to the offspring they bring forth. 


In his next chapter he discusses in a scholarly manner the requisites 
for having a well-born child. This chapter should be read by every 
parent and every young person contemplating matrimony. He shows 
the crime committed upon the unborn, the curse pronounced on the 
coming life by thoughtless, heedless, and selfish parents. Not only may 
insanity, consumption, and scrofula be transmitted through thought or 
through matter from parent to child, but even graver evils, such as an 
appetite for drink, unbridled lust, moral obliquity, and mental incapac- 
ity, follow as results of criminal negligence on the part of parents. What 
would be thought of a father who would condemn to an imprisonment 
worse than death his innocent child for a crime he himself had com- 
mitted, and yet is not the case almost analogous to that of thousands of 
parents who are to-day bringing into the world unwelcome lives, pre- 
destinated to be criminals? May not the alarming increase of insanity 
and suicide in the past few years be largely due to this very crime? 

The last section of this work deals with ‘‘ Hygiene and Physiology of 
Generative Life.”’ In introducing this subject Dr. Elliot well observes: — 


Physiology teaches that in the proper exercise of any natural faculty or propensity 
in man, there is nothing that is impure, low, sensualizing, or in any way degrading. 
Then is it not high time that true hygiene and physiology of the generative system 
should be taught to all? For the amount of misery, disease, and crime resulting from 
the ignorant use of these organs is appalling, and few would give credit to its alarming 
extent. 

It is not enough that one should be virtuous one’s self; a man of virtue will be a 
friend of virtue, and, according to his influence and ability, will he see that all are 
possessed of a rightful knowledge on this vital subject. Truly, “ The ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness, and all the paths are peace.” 

Nowhere does knowledge mean so much, because here it materially influences mor- 
als, public health, population, disease, mortality, besides personal reputation, prop- 
erty, and even life itself. The responsibility for diffusing knowledge on this subject 
rests on all, but especially on those in political power, those of wealth and influence, 
and on none more heavily than ministers and physicians. 


Our author discusses at length, first, the pernicious influence of im- 
proper diet on the morals of a child; second, the great danger of con- 
tamination from immoral servants and playmates, and others who are 
coarse, base, and obscene in nature, taste, or language. 
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In this work we have a valuable treatise for thoughtful persons; a work 
which should be read by every parent, and all who contemplate 
marriage. B. O. FLOWER. 


AMORE.* 


This attractive book is deeply permeated with the altruistic spirit 
which pervades the best of our literature to-day. Spiritual and metaphys- 
ical thought, as a valuable aid to man’s unfoldment and growth, is 
being recognized. The author observes that “In no class of people is 
the truth of spiritual progress more manifest than in certain young 
men and women whose native and intuitional powers have not. been 
suppressed, but sacredly cherished and developed by wise fathers and 
mothers.” 

A deeper interest centres about the pages since we are told that the 
characters with which we become so familiar are living actors upon the 
stage of life to-day, and those in whom we recognize persistent truth 
seekers are the natural blossoms of such rare and true parent-hood as 
above referred to. ‘‘ Amore” fills one more niche at the shrine of in- 
spiration before which so many are kneeling in supplication for guid- 
ance to a more perfect life and hence happier existence. So beautifully 
and deftly is the philosophical thought of the author blended with the 
charming incidents of the tale, that while .one is unconsciously uplifted 
by the subtle power of truth, the continuity, harmony, and interest of the 
story remain unbroken by pedagogic theorizing. Into the woof is woven 
an element of humor, wholesome and refreshing. Likewise a deeper 
charm is added as we follow the thread of love running through the whole, 
leading us into the confidence of Theodora and Philip, the hero and 
heroine. In Theodora we meeta real but ideal, human though divine, 
soul. Human in her cheerful, buoyant temperament, thoroughly alive 
to all the pleasures of pure social enjoyment, to the beauties, wonders, 
and inventions of this material existence; divine in her own perfect 
adjustment to the Infinite One and His laws; recognizing no foundation 
principle but eternal goodness; realizing true worship of God to be untiring 
service to man; knowing no distinction in color, creed, or nation in her 
consuming desire to be of use; supplying the wants of the sick and 
needy, strengthening the spirits of the weak, tempted, and fallen ones, 
who, no matter how low and degraded in the eyes of the world in 
general, are to her individual expressions of the Creator, and with 
herself partakers of his divine spirit; mingling her tears with the heart- 
sore and weary ones, but all-sustaining in her earnest sympathy; con- 
scious that every so-called sin, evil, and disease is but a pitfall of igno- 
rance into which man stumbles in his hunger and blind groping for 
happiness. With heart and mind yearning to see the emancipation of 
mankind, with spirit aglow with holy desire, too often is she forced to 

* “« Amore,” By Elizabeth Boynton Harbet, Ph. D. Cloth, $1.25. Lovell, Gestefeld 
& Co., 125 East 23d Street, New York. 
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realize how little she is understood by even her nearest friends; too 
often reminded how slow must be the evolution of the human soul; but 
with unbounded faith in God and humanity, she, at such seasons, turns 
to Mother Nature for solace, and under the star beams, or buried in the 
depths of grasses and flowers, gazing up into the serene blue sky, she 
feels nameless peace which. pervades the swiftly gliding machinery of 
the infinite, law-controlled universe. 

In Philip Ward we recognize one who would naturally attract to him- 
self a woman of Theodora’s nature. Always encouraged by his parents 
to think for himself, Philip developed a thoughtful, justice-loving mind, 
with an unquenchable desire to prove all things. He early displayed an 
inventive tendency, which his mother hoped would incline him towards 
a scientific career, but a penchant for rhyming, and his intense love of 
music indicated other innate inclinations. At eighteen we find him hand- 
some and manly in physique, as he is loving and pure in heart, the author 
observing: ‘‘ Not the representative of war or of ambition or of mere 
intellectual powers, but the man in whom love and wisdom are harmo- 
niously blended; such a man as children trust, as girlhood honors, as true 
women love.” Surely a soul worthy to minister to the needs of his 
fellow-men, as intuition must have whispered when he chose the duties 
of a clergyman as his vocation in life. It is true his course somewhat 
astonished his progressive parents when he selected the orthodox plat- 
form instead of a broader field of action. Thoroughly convinced of the 
infallibility of the Bible, and firm in his belief in a personal devil and 
the doctrine of total depravity, Philip, thus rather armed for theological 
warfare than equipped to further a Christ-like crusade for peace and 
love, accepted his maiden call to the village in which Theodora lived. 
Often thrown in each other’s society, they felt, as kindred spirits’ do, 
the subtle charm of the first glance into each other’s eyes, hourly deep- 
ening, and its sweet spell binding them closer and closer in sympathy, 
until Theodora, after a most bitter struggle with conscience and self, 
felt it her duty to truth to counteract the fear Philip was instilling in 
the souls of the little children of the village, her especial protégés, who 
had hitherto basked in her broad philosophy of omnipotent and omni- 
present love as the ruling attribute of the Creator. Philip, fully as 
conscientious at heart, feels his course to be the true one, and, aston- 
ished at Theodora’s heretical and, to him, contaminating influence, he 
avoids his more than friend, and determines to ruthlessly crush the love 
that would possess his heart. His spirit, insufficiently awakened, cannot 
as yet understand and appreciate Theodora’s expansive, truth-seeking 
nature, which, bound by no definite religion or creed, finds mental and 
spiritual food in the teachings of all the great religious leaders, like- 
wise poets and philosophers. In a strong plea for what must be the 
church of the future, her true spirit is revealed in these words: — 


Every philanthropist, spiritualist, Christian, and truth seeker recognizes the im- 
portance of spiritual education and unfoldment of knowledge and growth for each 
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individual. We recognize that each sect and denomination hasevolved much of truth, 
and that there is need in every community of a spiritual service, where men, women, 
and children, and “the stranger that is within the gate,” may worship God after the 
dictates of their own consciences, with none to molest or make afraid. A service is 
needed which must prove more than a library for the scholar, a laboratory for the 
scientist, an observatory for the astronomer, an altar for the Christian, a temple for 
the Buddhist, a mosque for the Mohammedan, a synagogue for the Jew, a shrine for 
the Catholic; a spiritual home for all who are wandering in search of truth, a most 
blessed place for little children, a place where all who ask for guidance will be led into 
the radiant light, that lighteth every man who cometh into the world. .. While 
scientists differ in regard to the “great first cause ” and the “ ultimate force,” the defi- 
nition given to the world by Jesus most strongly appeals to me, and I would lovingly 
summon you all to convince me of my error if Iam mistaken in believing that love is 
the creative, sustaining principle of life; love the weapon with which to win the 
glorious, bloodless battle of the future. 

Though one may be an optimist by nature, a soul so refined as Theo- 
dora’s does not attain that haven of perfect peace in this seething, tur- 
bulent sea of objective and thought life, without hourly struggle and a 
complete realization of the knowledge that “all things work together 
for good.’’ Even in the fiery furnace of the severest of personal trials, 
this firm trust in God, as a father of love and justice, does not forsake 
her. Her spirit bends but does not break before the tempest of anguish 
that sweeps over her as she feels the growing estrangement between 
herself and Philip Ward. Though believing that, sometime somewhere, 
they will be united, she realizes that to live the earth-life alone, without 
his nature to supplement her own, means the inevitable delay of the 
unfoldment of the highest possibilities within her being, as naturally as 
a flower is dwarfed when robbed of the sun’s quickening rays. Philip 
also, hungering for that which alone compensates and sustains the 
soul, unavoidably forced to meet resistance in its upward growth, and 
deeply saddened by the miseries which rack his brother men, turns to one 
whose physical charms he had long regarded with an admiration easily 
awakened in a young man whose nature is keenly and ardently sensitive 
to beauty in every form. Under the spell of a flowery, perfumed, sen- 
suous summer moonlight night, with this bewitching woman by his side, 
he yields to the intoxication of the hour and asks her to be his wife; 
though scarcely is he freed from her presence, when a revulsion seizes 
him and he knows too truly that what he deemed abiding love was but a 
moment’s overwhelming passion. Fortunately for Philip, he sees the 
danger threatening him, but is spared a confession by his fancied love 
taking the initiative step in breaking the bond, that she may wed the 
riches of an elderly millionaire. 

In the fulness of time, experience, study, and travel lead to a most 
noble awakening and development of Philip’s higher nature, until ste; 
by step he nears the height which Theodora has attained; and together, 
hand in hand they stand, immortal lovers, facing eternity, with its 
wondrous truths ever beckoning them on and on. This is a pure, 


eharming, and healthful book. 
Hattie C. FLOWER. 
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OuR CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS.* 


Very significant is the title of this work. These little victims of an 
uninvited, unwholesome environment are ours. And well will it be for 
us if we appreciate the duty devolving upon us to physically sustain and 
mentally and spiritually elevate these wee Ishmaelites, and thus give an 
added impetus to social evolution. 

Agitation should not cease until each is afforded an equal opportun- 
ity to work for wages above the life limit, and granted time to culti- 
vate the higher nature within. It is likewise the bounden duty of 
those persons comfortably circumstanced in life to acquaint themselves 
with the dwellers of the loathsome, shadowy, man-made haunts of our 
outwardly fair cities. These same people should seek the privilege of 
assisting at least one human being, or one family, toa foothold upon 
this earth, and to an opportunity to breathe pure, uninfected air. 

As one thread may pass through many colored beads, forming a strand, 
so the God-given principle, love, is bound in every human link constitut- 
ing this endless chain of life, no matter what its degree of illumination. 

That this divine gift is the natural inheritance of each one of God’s 
children, is demonstrated, in a measure, by the writer of this little book, 
in the vivid and pathetic incidents she cites, depicting various shades of 
undeveloped life in the slums. 

Most truly the author observes, ‘‘ Where love is, hope is.” 


HATTIE C, FLOWER. 


PRAIRIE FOLKsS.t 


Another book of stories from the pen’ of Hamlin Garland. This is 
the sixth volume from the strong and truthful pen of this brilliant 
young author which has appeared during the past two years. His 
former books have met with a large sale, none proving more popular 
than ‘* Main Travelled Roads.’”’ This latest work is a companion volume 
of short stories. They are powerfully written and are a wonderful reflex 
of phases of Western prairie life. Perhaps there is more sunshine in 
this book than in any of his former works, but there are also present 
some shadows very deep and dark — shadows which overcast the soul 
and compel one to think. I know of no other American short stories 
which take hold of the sympathies of the reader as do the graphic pict- 
ures from life found in ‘‘ Main Travelled Roads” and “ Prairie Folks.” 

There are nine stories in “ Prairie Folks.”” They might be taken as 
Volume II. of ‘Main Travelled Roads,” as they are companion studies 
of the lights and shadows of farm and town life in the West. Those who 





*“ Our Children of the Slums.” By Annie Bronson King. Pp. 54; cloth back, 
board sides; price, 50 cents. Published by D. D. Merrill Company, New York and St. 
Paul. 

t “ Prairie Folks.” By Hamlin Garland. Pp. 256; cloth, $1.25; paper, 50cents. Pub- 
lished by F. J. Smith & Co., Chicago. For sale by the Arena Publishing Company, 
Boston. 
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have enjoyed Mr. Garland’s former works, will find here many familiar 
characters: Uncle Ethan, Milton Jennings, Radburn, Councill, and other 
names meet the reader on the pages of ‘‘ Prairie Folks.”” Some of the 
stories will be familiar to our readers; such, for example, as “ Elder 
Pill’s Mistake,” ‘‘ Uncle Ripley’s Speculation,” ‘‘ A Game of Checkers at 
the Corner Grocery,” and the most powerful and sombre of all Mr. Gar- 
land’s short stories, ‘‘ Sim Burn’s Wife,” known to our readers as “‘ The 
Prairie Heroine.’’ Among the other stories are ‘“‘ William Bacon’s Hired 
Man,” “Saturday Night on the Farm,” “ Drifting Crane,” “Old Daddy 
Deering,” and ** The Sociable at Dudleys.”’ This last story is peculiarly 
strong in lights and shadows. Noone who has lived on the farms of the 
West and Northwest will fail to appreciate the absolute fidelity to truth 
in this wonderful piece of realism. The sleigh ride on a clear, crisp, 
cold night, and the game of weevilly wheat are peculiarly fine and true 
in every respect. These stories are real photographic pictures taken 
from life in the Upper Mississippi Valley, and as such are history of the 
most valuable kind, for they are free from artificiality. They are “an 
abstract and chronicle’ of the lives of a large class in our country. 

Mr. Garland’s stories deal with typical life in three sections of the 
Northwest — the Coule country of Wisconsin, the town and country life 
in Northwestern Iowa, and life on the plains of Dakota. Thus ‘“ Main 
Travelled Roads,’ ‘The Spoil of Office,” “‘ Jason Edwards,” ‘ Little 
Norsk,” and “‘ Prairie Folks”’ stand related to life in these three sections. 

“Prairie Folks”? deals entirely with life in Rock River district in 
Northwestern Iowa. It has a foreword and an afterword in verse, and 
bits of verse connect each part. It gives glimpses of more of the young 
life of the Northwest than is found in ‘‘ Main Travelled Roads.” 

Mr. Garland’s studies of Western life must not be judged by one book. 
It is evidently his aim to depict many phases of the West as he has seen 
it and lived it. He aims to do more than tell good stories. There is a 
real historical value in his work, greater than that of any one who has 
heretofore essayed to portray life in the Northwest. 

In * Main Travelled Roads” and ‘ Prairie Folks’? we have wonderful 
photographs or pen pictures of manners, customs, and the general 
atmosphere pervading life in the Upper Mississippi Valley. In “A 
Spoil of Office ’’ politica! life is vividly portrayed. In “ Jason Edwards” 
and “ Little Norsk” pioneer life in the West is given with fidelity and 
truth, which is at times thrilling. There is no denying the fact that Mr. 
Garland has earned the title of ‘‘ The novelist of the Northwest.” What 
Miss Wilkins has done in depicting common, every-day life in New Eng- 
land, Hamlin Garland has with far greater power accomplished in delin- 
eating every-day life among the toilers of the Northwest. 

“Prairie Folks” will add much to Mr. Garland’s already enviable 
reputation. It is as vital a work as “Main Travelled Roads,” and 
beyond that nothing need be said. B. O. FLOWER. 
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Psycuics: Facts AND THEORIES.* 


This work gives the results of eighteen years of careful, painstaking 
investigation by one of the most thoughtful, thorough, and conscientious 
scholars of our time. Mr. Savage, as a close student of such critical, 
scientific thinkers as Spencer and Darwin, brought into his investigation 
the careful, critical spirit of modern science, and in obtaining his evi- 
dence has applied the sifting process which characterizes the modern 
method. Having no theory to prove, he has been actuated by no 
impulse save a passion for knowledge and a love of truth. The results 
as obtained have been given from time to time in THE ARENA and 
Forum; but so great became the demand for the periodicals containing 
these papers that it was deemed advisable to publish them in a volume. 
From Mr. Savage’s frank and manly preface I quote the following 
intensely interesting paragraphs: — 


There is a class of objectors who say, ‘“‘ If my friends in the spirit world can come 
and communicate at all, why do they not come directly tome? Why must I go to a 
medium?” For reply, I will ask another question. If a man can communicate with me 
along a telegraph wire, why can he not as well send the message along a board fence? 
I do not know. I only know that electricity will work along a wire, but will not along 
a fence. Why can I not play the piano as well as Blind Tom, since I may claim, with- 
out immodesty, to be more than his intellectual equal? I do not know. Perhaps it 
will be as well to recognize facts, and not deny them because we do not know why they 
are facts. 

Then there are seekers who seem to me quite as unreasonable as are some objectors. 
They will go to a psychic and ask to be put in communication with a particular friend 
inside of five minutes. Now, if my friends are alive in a spirit world, and even if they 
are sometimes able to communicate, is it quite reasonable for me to expect them to be 
hanging about the door of any particular “medium” I may take a notion to visit’ 
Perhaps they may have something else to do in the spirit world. I hope so, at an, 
rate. If not, I should not like myself to live there 

It ought also to be remembered that failures are quite as satisfactory, sometimes, 
as successes. If it is only a clever trick, then there need be no failures. If the psychic 
is honest, occasional failures are to be expected, for all that an honest psychic can 
do is to sit and passively await results. 

One more caution needs to be pointed out. Some person, just interested, starts out 
and appears to think he is going to settle the matter in a week. Unless prepared fora 
long, serious, and oftentimes disappointing study, people had better let it alone, and 
leave it to those better fitted for the arduous task. A person needs to be trained and 
experienced as an observer; he needs to know what is good evidence, and what is not; 
he needs to know the possibilities and resources of trickery; and then, perhaps, his 
conclusions may be worth something. 

~ * * * > * * om * * * . 

People often ask why, if there is anything in these so-called manifestations, they 
have waited all these ages and have not appeared before. There are stories of similar 
happenings as marking every age of history; but as reported, they have been only 
occasional, and they have not attracted any serious study. Let us note the stages of 
evolution as having a possible bearing on this point. First, muscle ruled the world. 
Then came cunning, the lower form of brain power. Next, the intellect became recog- 
nized as king. After that, the moral ideal showed itself mightier than muscle or brain. 
To-day it is the strongest force on earth. No king dares go to war without claiming, 
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at least, that his cause is a righteous one. Now it is not meant that either of these 
has ruled the world alone, for they have overlapped each other, as have the advancing 
forms of life. And as heralding the advent of each new stage of progress, there have 
been tentative and sporadic manifestations of the next higher, while still the lower 
was dominant. Is it not then in line with all that has gone before, that the next step 
should be a larger and higher manifestation of the spiritual? And in this case, are 
not the tentative and sporadic manifestations reported from the past just what might 
have been expected? “First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
“That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” 

With these suggestions, I offer the reader the following facts and some discussion 
as to theories. If the facts force us to the reasonable conclusion that 


“ There is no death, what seems so is transition,” 


why should any one shrink from having proved that which all men hope? I hesitate, 
as yet, to say that there can be no other explanation; but I frankly admit that I can 
now see no other which seems to me adequate to account for all the facts. If any one 
can find another explanation, I am ready to accept it; for what any reasonable 
man wishes ds only the truth. 


Mr, Savage’s method of treatment throughout is critical, thoughtful, 
and dignified; but the nature of the matter presented, renders the book 
as interesting as a work of fiction, as it is largely a complication of well- 
_ authenticated, remarkable psychical phenomena, embracing ghost 
stories, wonderful instances of clairvoyant vision, of telepathy, and 
other phenomena which have during the past two decades come under 


the critical investigation of eminent scientists in Europe and America. 
I know of no more valuable addition to the rapidly increasing psychical 
literature than this volume from the pen of the most eminent living 
Unitarian clergyman. B. O. FLOWER. 


A VALUABLE HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


The author of this valuable acquisition to the literature of the present 
generation employs a clear, direct, and, for the most part, forcible style. 
The method of treatment is unique, and in many respects decidedly 
preferable to the more conventional treatment of most historians, 
which too frequently makes their work resemble a mosaic of facts, lack- 
ing continuity of thought, and oftentimes poorly put together. Dr. 
Irelan’s work embraces the history of the Republic, and consequently 
does not deal in anything like a comprehensive way with the period 
which preceded the Revolution. He has selected the life of each presi- 
dent, around which he seeks to weave the warp and woof of our national 
history from the first shot of the Revolution through the dark recon- 
struction days which mark the administration of President Johnson. 
By writing history around the lives of the presidents the works naturally 





* “ The Republic,” a history of the United States in the adm.n.stration from the 
monarchic colonial days through the administration of President Johnson. By John 
Robert Irelan, M.D. Illustrated with steel plates, portraits of the presidents. Com- 
plete in set of eighteen volumes containing from 500 to 900 pages each. Price per set, 
$54. Sold only by subscription. Chicago, The Republic Publishing Company, 904 
Dearborn Street. 
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gain much in interest for the general reader; but at the same time it will 
be evident to the thoughtful student that this method has its disadvan- 
tages, compelling the author to magnify unduly objects and events in 
the immediate vicinity of the central figures, while happenings of equal 
importance far removed from the centres of interest are dimly outlined. 
Thus in the first volume events in Virginia receive probably more atten- 
tion than warranted, while the early struggle in Massachusetts is very 
hastily passed over. What is lost, however, in this respect, is probably 
more than made up in the added interest which Dr. Irelan’s method of 
treatment affords, and, barring the unavoidable defects above mentioned, 
the history is remarkably full and graphic. The reader follows the 
lives of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and their successors, absorbed in 
the interest which is ever clustered around the lives of great leaders in 
the world’s arena, without fully appreciating at the time the vast num- 
ber of historic facts which are being mentally absorbed. He almost 
unconsciously comes into. possession of the major facts of our national 
history, while enjoying weli-written biography. Undoubtedly, thou- 
sands of young people will enjoy these volumes who could not be in- 
duced to read a much smaller history. 

It is a fact that the true history of ourcountry has not yet been writ- 
ten, and the author who essays it will have a far more difficult task 
before him than the enormous labor which confronted Bancroft, Dr. Ire- 
lan, and others who have attempted to write the story of our national life. 
For the vital data dealing with the history of the common people, and 
silent current of thought and influence which have changed the stream 
of public opinion, and through it the nation’s fate, from time to time, 
have been but meagrely preserved; and it is these most vital, but in the 
nature of the case more subtle and obscure, facts which will engross the 
attention of the future historian. Perhaps Green has come nearer writ- 
ing a true history than any other author, but he has fallen far short of 
the true ideal. 

Dr. Irelan has treated his subjects along the path of the scholar who 
follows for the most part the line of conventional thought. His work 
evinces an immense amount of careful research. In fact, he has given 
about a quarter of a lifetime to careful reading and sifting of facts, and 
the data and narrative of events are accurate and reliable. Furthermore, 
it is evideat that he desires to be just, but he has his limitations, and at 
times they are painfully apparent, especially in those questions involving 
religious and political prejudice. For example, in treating a life like 
that of Thomas Jefferson, while apparently seeking to be just, he sig- 
nally fails, in my judgment, to give that prince of broad-minded states- 
men his full statue. Jefferson was a radical and a Democrat in the 
broadest and grandest sense. Dr. Irelan is ultra-conservative in religion, 
and a believer in a more centralized form of government than Jefferson 
favored; and doubtless, owing to this fact, he was incapable of appre- 
ciating the real greatness of Jefferson, while he seemed to entertain an 
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admiration tor Hamilton far exceeding the merit of that statesman. The 
same is true in the realm of religious prejudice. There is another defect 
which is due to this same narrow vision which now and then mars our 
author’s work, and which may be fairly understood by the following 
extracts, the first of which reveals the old-time conventional views 
entertained by the author in regard to women, which are strictly Pau- 
line, but thoroughly non-American, and out of harmony with the best 
thought of our day and generation. In speaking of the influence of 
Washington’s mother over the future president, Dr. Irelan refers to it as 
“ The old fraudulent gush about mothers forming the characters of the 
great and good, and otherwise being the moral support of the world.” 
*“* Woman,” he avers, ‘‘is morally strong only through the wisdom and 
strength of man, orderly and lovingly appropriated.” 

Such thoughts would not have been amazing had they been expressed 
a hundred years ago, but at the present time it is almost inconceivable 
that they could find a place in a volume of such merit as this history 
of the Republic. 

Then again, in speaking of Washington attending the theatre, our 
author says, ‘‘ This was his first visit to the theatre, and for the rest of 
his life he continued to be rather fond of this foolish amusement.” Here 
we have another illustration of the old fogyism which occasionally crops 
out in this work. In former times, when religious prejudice swayed the 
human mind, the mental vision was often so obscured as to prevent any 
just estimate of the influence of anything which aroused the preju- 
dice of religious thought. Those days are rapidly passing, and at the 
present time there are few thoughtful persons who do not recognize the 
theatre as being a potent educational power. That the theatre fre- 
quently exerts an evil influence, no one will question, but the same is 
true of the press. It is true of the church. That it is a powerful lever 
for good, is, I think, equally true. It is a great educator, which appeals 
most powerfully to the emotions as well as to the intellects of the people, 
and is not in and of itself an evil. A good play is far more beneficial 
than a sermon, because it is more impressive, and to indiscriminately 
condemn theatres is to me absurd. 

These are examples of the defects found in this work due to the lim- 
ited range of vision on the part of the author. They are positive defects 
in an otherwise noble and authoritative work. It is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult task to write a history and deal with political and religious ques- 
tions in a purely impartial manner, and it is only a very great mind that 
can deal justly with those who represent ideas diametrically opposed to 
views and prejudices imbibed from childhood, 

In pointing out what I regard as serious defects in this otherwise 
noble work, I do not wish to convey the idea that a spirit of bigotry or 
partisan prejudice pervades it. Such a criticism would be manifestly 
unjust. As a whole, it is probably as fair and just as one could expect 
from a writer reared in the conventional and conservative atmosphere of 
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the early half of the present century. Dr. Irelan seeks to be just. In 
as far as prejudice permits he rises above its domination, and, unques- 
tionably, at all times endeavors to be fair, although, as I have before 
intimated, when dealing with radical thinkers like Mr. Jefferson, he 
often forgets to be as impartial as one could wish. 

A fair idea of Dr. Irelan’s style may be gathered from the following 
extracts, the first illustrating our author in descriptive passages; the 
second illustrating his power in summing up and making estimates of 
characters and events. The first is a portion of a description given of an 
attempt upon Washington’s life as he was returning from a mission to 
the hostile French commanding the Western forts, immediately prior to 
the breaking out of the French and Indian War. 


After three days of hard travelling in this manner in the snow, which continued to 
fall and freeze, his anxiety as to the result of the mission caused him to leave the 
horses and equipage in charge of Van Braam, and with all possible speed make his 
way to the head of the Ohio. With his pack strapped to his back and gun in hand, in 
company with Gist, he set forward. His purpose was to cross the Alleghany on the ice 
a few miles above its mouth. On their second day out they fell in with suspicious-look- 
ing Indians; but as some of them were. acquainted with Gist, they concluded to hire 
one asa guide. But they were soon convinced that he was leading them out of the 
way. Washington protested, and the Indian insisted that he was taking them to his 
cabin, where they could rest. They moved forward under his direction, but when a 
few feet in advance the Indian turned suddenly and fired at Washington, and, step- 
ping behind a tree, began to reload his rifle. Before he could accomplish this feat he 
was in the grasp of two strong men. Gist proposed killing him on the spot, but 
Washington would not assent. They finally dismissed him under a ruse of Gist’s, with 
which he readily took up, that he had fired to make known his approach at his cabin, 
and that he should return in the morning with meat for them. 


The other quotation is found in the latter part of the volume on 
George Washington, and is taken from our author’s summary of Wash- 
ington’s life, character, and the work accomplished by him: — 


At the head of his Cabinet stood the two great antagonistic party leaders, Hamilton 
and Jefferson, both men of towering ability and of more impassioned earnestness than 
himself, and, not doubting their integrity, thought he could make their diverse views 
of more benefit to the country by keeping them in his council than by turning them 
loose on society. While he listened to their councils, checked and controlled their con- 
tests, he left states and individuals to act in their own capacity; adhered to the Con- 
stitution ; imposed no government interference where uncalled for and unsanctioned; 
pledged himself to no undertaking; held determinediy the reins of government as 
authorized by the Constitution, and his administration was one of great decision and 
noble results to the country. 

No executive ever, while scrupulously guarding the rights of others, maintained 
with more dignity and unflinching determination his own purposes and rights than 
did he. 

‘Of all great men Washington was the most virtuous and the most fortunate.” 

He was most instrumental in forming in America a free government, on the princi- 
ples of discipline, justice, and order. He was first in conquering an independence, 
and then, entering the political arena, met the torrents of opposition, and, again hav- 
ing conquered, retired to the shades of private life, gratified to see in his successor the 
man above all others deemed by him the most suitable to further complete and solidify 
his great work. 

As there was no man in America who could have filled Washington’s place at the 
head of the American army, so under no other policy than that carried out by him 
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could the Republic have been established, and, perhaps, in the hands of no other man 
would that policy have been possible. 

In making these statements I am guided solely by the testimony of events, and 
do not necessarily involve the more disputable ground of divine or providential 
appointment. 

Washington stood alone. Perhaps in the whole world he has never had an equal. 
Even in England, before his death, it was a common sentiment that he was the most 
illustrious and most meritorious character, as mere man, who had yet appeared in the 
world. 

I can recommend the work as an able, interesting, and instructive his- 
tory of the Republic in the administrations from Washington to Grant; 
a contribution to history which has bridged many chasms, and: which 
gives in an interesting manner a continuous panorama from the stirring 
days which preceded the Battle of Bunker Hill, through the dark and 
bloody days of reconstruction which followed the Civil War. It is a 
valuable acquisition to our literature, and, notwithstanding its short- 
comings and the fact that the author at times occupies a point of view 
which, in my judgment, prevents him from obtaining as broad a view as 
might be taken of men, times, and events, he has performed a noble 
work and one which entitles him to occupy an enviable position among 
our historians. B. O. FLOWER. 

THE PILGRIMS.* 


. 

“The Pilgrims” is a delightful story for young people who enjoy 
the conventional historical romance. It is magnificently illustrated, 
and deals with the history of New England from 1620 to 1644. That 
is the New England of the Pilgrims. Each one of Mr. Musick’s his- 
torical novels is complete in itself, though there is a connecting thread 
running through the series. Each one is a love story around which 
the author portrays the history, customs, struggles, aspirations, and 
trials of the period described; and probably the chief value of these 
books lies in the fact that they will stimulate the young to further 
research along historical lines. The present volume, in addition to being 
a somewhat exciting love story, deals in an admirable manner with the 
religious, political, and social condition of the Pilgrims. The story 
opens with the flight of the Pilgrims to Holland. A glimpse of their 
life in Leyden is given, and from thence their trials on the Mayflower, 
and during the terrible days which succeeded their landing at Plymouth, 
are set forth in a manner at once graphic and interesting. 


BRILLIANTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF PHILLIPS BROOKsS.t 


One of the most exquisite little works of the Easter season is the pub- 
lication of a small volume entitled “ Brilliants from the Writings of 


* “ The Pilgrims,” a story of Massachusetts, being Vol. V. of Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Columbian Historical Novels, written by John R. Musick. Illustrated with full- 
page half-tone engravings and text cuts. Cloth; pp. 368; price, $1.50. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York, London, and Toronto. 

+ “ Brilliants from the Writings of Phillips Brooks.” Ilustrated; pp. 40; cloth, 
white vellum stamped in gold. Boston, Hollander, Bradshaw & Folsom, publishers. 
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Phillips Brooks.” It consists of forty pages magnificently illustrated 
from paintings printed in photographic brown ink. The text is printed 
in black. Many of the illustrations are introduced on the margins of the 
pages containing the text. The boek is handsomely bound in white 
vellum stamped in gold. No more dainty Easter or birthday gift eould 
be made to an admirer of the late bishop than this work, which contains 
a cluster of the best thoughts culled from his various utterances. 
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General M. M. Trumbull. Paper; pp. 27; price, 10 cents. Published by 
the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

‘*An Opp SiruATIoNn,” by Stanley Waterloo. Paper; pp. 311; price, 
50 cents. Published by Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, Il. 

‘“* WHERE IS HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS,” by Mary L. W. Towle. 
Paper; pp. 48. Published by the Bancroft Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

“THe SPIRITUAL ALPS, AND HOW WE ASCEND THEM,” by Moses 
Hull. Cloth; pp. 106. Published by Moses Hull & Co., 29 Chicago Ter- 
race, corner Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

“THe WAy, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.” A handbook of Chris- 
tian theosophy. By John Hamlin Dewey, M. D. Cloth; pp. 408. Pub- 
lished by Frank F. Lovell & Co., New York. 

“THE PATHWAY OF THE Spirit,” by John Hamlin Dewey, M. D. 
Cloth; pp. 320. Published by Frank F. Lovell & Co., 142 and 144 Worth 
Street, New York. 

‘‘OuR CHILDREN OF THE StiuMs,”’ by Annie Bronson King. Cloth; 
pp. 54; price, 50 cents. Published by D. D. Merrill Company, New York 
and St. Paul. 

‘*MosEs oR DARWIN,” by Arnold Dodel, Ph. D. Cloth; pp.326. Pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Company, 28 Lafayette Place, New York. 

‘“‘LeT Him First BE A MAN,” by W. H. Venable. Cloth; pp. 274; 
price, $1.25. Pubiished by Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


“First Days AMONG THE CONTRABANDS,” by Elizabeth Hyde Bo- 
tume. Cloth; pp. 286; price, $1.25. Published by Lee & Shepard, 10 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘* AMERICAN Pusu,” by Edgar Fawcett. Paper; pp. 236. - Published 
by F. J. Schulte & Co., 298 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

‘““THe GRAND CHICAMO,” by George Manville Fenn. Cloth; pp. 383; 
price, $1.50. Published by Tait, Sons & Co., Union Square, New York. 

““STORIES AND SKETCHES,” by Grace Greenwood. Cloth; pp; 219; 
price, $1. Published by Tait, Sons & Co., Union Square, New York. 

‘*L’ AMERICAINE,” by Jules Claretie. Paper; pp. 404. Published by 
Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“THE MAN FROM WALL STREET,” by St. George Rathborne. Paper; 
pp. 324. Published by Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, Il. 

“THE MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIENCES OF JOHN Brown,” by Professor J. 


S. Loveland. Paper; pp. 167; price, 50 cents. Published by Moses Hull 
& Co., corner West Fortieth Street and Chicago Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 


‘“THE QUARANTINE RAISED,” by Moses Hull. Paper; pp. 20. Pub- 
lished by Moses Hull & Co., Chicago, IIL. 
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Dr. Wallace’s Second Paper. 

Dr. Wallace’s second paper on the 
“Social Quagmire’’ should be read by 
all persons interested in the social unrest 
of the present time. No abler essays 
have been written during the past decade, 
dealing with the injustice which lies at 
the foundation of the social fabric as con- 
stituted at the present time, than these 
masterly contributions from the pen of 
the greatest living working naturalist, 
and the man who, with Charles Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer, forms the immortal 
trio who through research and deduc- 
tions compelled the best intellects of the 
age to accept the theory of evolution, 
and who thus revolutionized the thought 
of civilization. In these papers Dr. Wal- 
lace has employed the modern scientific 
methods. He has aimed to strike at the 
root of an injustice which is civilization- 
wide, and is eating as a canker into the 
vitals of government. Whether econo- 
mists or social students agree with him 
or not, all persons interested in the wel- 
fare of the people should give these 
papers their thoughtful attention. 
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The Future of Fiction. 

In this issue of THE ARENA we publish 
a paper by Mr. Hamlin Garland on “ The 
Future of Fiction,’ which in my judg- 
ment is the most masterly effort which 
has appeared within the scope of a mag- 
azine essay on this interesting subject. 
Through his powerful stories Mr. Gar- 
land has, within the brief space of two 
years, placed himself in the very front 
rank of the realistic novelists of Amer- 
ica, and this essay will give him a prom- 
inent place among the essayists of the 
new school. I have never read so lucid 
a presentation of the claims of that true 
realism or veritism of which Ibsen, Count 
Tolstoi, Mr. Howells, and Mr. Garland 
are fair representatives, as is given in 
this paper. It should be read by all 
thinking people, especially by young 
authors. 


The Initiative, by W. D. MeCrackan, 
A. M. 

Probably no American essayist is so 
well equipped as Mr. McCrackan for 
writing in an intelligent manner upon 
the peculiar innovations which have 
made Switzerland the nearest a true 
republic to be found in the world to-day. 
He spent five years in Switzerland study- 
ing the republic in all of its phases be- 
fore writing his remarkable history of 
the “ Rise of the Swiss Republic.”’ Last 
summer also was spent in the little re- 
public, during which time he made fur- 
ther investigation. This admirable paper 
on ‘‘ The Initiative in Switzerland” will 
be followed by an essay from the same pen 
on how the Initiative can be introduced 
in our republic. It may be interesting to 
our readers to know that already the 
subject of the Initiative and Referendum 
is being vigorously agitated throughout 
New Jersey and some other states, and 
there is a growing conviction on the part 
of thoughtful Americans that if the re- 
public is to be preserved, these importaut 
measures must be introduced in this 
country at an early date. 
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Modern Expression of the Oldest Phil- 
osophy. 

I wish to call special attention to the 
brilliant paper by Katharine Coolidge in 
this issue of THE ARENA. It is one of 
the most thoughtful presentations of the 
metaphysical thought which, during the 
past two decades, has taken such firm 
grasp upon the convictions of thousands 
of the most refined and beautiful natures 
of our time. Whatever our readers may 
think of the merits of this new thought, 
which in essence is also very old, it is 
worthy of a candid hearing. 


Legislating Against Crinolines. 

I notice that bills have been introduced 
into several legislatures to prohibit the 
sale or wearing of the hoopskirt. In 
some instances those who have intro- 
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duced the measures have been serious, 
and hope to pass their bills. This affords 
a striking illustration of the tendency on 
the part of many people to embrace a 
vicious, socialistic system of legislation 
which holds in its grasp the germs of the 
most dangerous of all tyranny. All such 
laws and bills indicate the growth of in- 
tolerance on the part of legislators, and 
a lack of that faith in the people which 
is the foundation of a true republic. No 
state or nation has a right to say what or 
how people dress. Personally, I abhor 
the crinoline, and am disgusted when I 
think that any American woman is s0 
weak, so pitifully weak, that she hastens 
to prostrate herself before the wily 
Frenchman and his ridiculously disgust- 
ing cage. If our fearless, independent 
women, however, do not take advantage 
of the impertinence of the fashion and 
dress combing to boldly inaugurate a 
radical reform in an opposite direction, I 
shall have less faith in the common sense 
and courage of the best brains among 
our women than I now entertain. 


One of the Poets of the People. 

In a brief outline sketch of the life of 
James. G. Clark, I have been enabled to 
introduce several extracts from his pure, 
wholesome, and elevating verses which I 
feel will be read with delight by our 
readers. I hope in like manner to print 
a number of the most impressive lines 
from Gerald Massey, William Morris, and 
other poets who are in sympathy with 
the new ideal of justice for all. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 

Owing to Mr. Reed being unable to 
verify some facts he wishes to present in 
time for our April ARENA, we are com- 
pelled to hold our summary for plaintiff 
and defendant over to the May ARENA. 
Advance copies of the argument, how- 
ever, will be forwarded to the jury, and 
I trust by June I will be able to print the 
decision of the jury. 


Automatic Writing. 

In this issue of Taz ARENA we publish 
another paper in our series of papers on 
psychical research. This deals with 
automatic writing, and is prepared for 
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THE ARENA by the eminent liberal edi- 
tor, writer, and debater, B. F. Under- 
wood. It will be read with interest by 
the many thousand of ARENA readers 
who believe that through the psychical 
research men may be led into the temple 
of a new truth which shall go far toward 
explaining multiple mysteries in life, 
over which the master-brains of all ages 
have profoundly meditated. 


Woman’s Suffrage in Wyoming. 

The following resolution passed by the 
legislature of Wyoming is worthy of ‘the 
consideration of all thoughtful people. 
Despite the lethargy on the part of the — 
people, and the opposition offered by 
demagogues and scheming politicians, 
the day is dawning when woman will be 
enfranchised ; and the unjust, petty, child- 
ish, and altogether unmanly opposition 
of conventionalism and conservatism will 
take its place with the unworthy opposi- 
tion, which like influences have exerted 
against every step which humanity has 
taken towards more perfect justice and 
wider freedom. This is the resolution 
which was unanimously adopted at a re- 
cent session of the Wyoming legislature. 


Be it Resolved, By the second legislature of 
the state of Wyoming, that the possession and 
exercise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has wrought ne 
harm, and has done great good in many ways; 
that it has largely aided in banishing. crime, 
pauperism, and vice from this state, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation; 
that it has secured peaceful and orderly elec- 
tions, good government, and a remarkable degree 
of civilization and public order, and we point 
with pride to the facts that, after nearly twenty- 
five years of woman suffrage not one county in 
Wyoming has a poor house, that our jails are 
almost empty, and crime, except that committed 
by strangers in the state, almost unknown; and 
as the result of experience we urge every civilized 
community on the earth to enfranchise its women 
without delay. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded by the governor of the 
state to the legislature of every state and terri- 
tory in this country, and to every legislative body 
in the world; and that we request the press 
throughout the civilized world to call the atten- 
tion of their readers to these resolutions. 


Text of Taoism. 


I have received many inquiries regard- 
ing the work referred to by Professor 
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Bixby in his admirable essay on “A 
Chinese Mystic.”” The following note 
from Professor Bixby kindly furnishes 
the desired facts. 

In regard to the ‘‘ Tao-Teh-King,” the work I 
quoted in my “Chinese Mystic” article, I would 
say there are two English translations. The titles 
are as follows : — 

1. “Speculations of the 
Lao-Tsze, translated by John Chalmers. 
lished by Trubner, 1868. 

2. “Texts of Taoism.” By James Legge; Vol- 
ume 39 of “‘ Sacred Books of the East,’’ edited by 
Max Muller. 


old Philosopher,” 
Pub- 
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Important Papers to Appear in Early 
Issues of The Arena. 

The following are among the many 
important papers to appear in early issues 
of THE ARENA: — 

‘* How to Introduce the Initiative.’’ By 
W. D. McCrackan. 

** Suicides and Modern Civilization ’’; 
an exhaustive examination of this vital 
problem. By F.L. Hoffman. This paper 
is the result of almost a year of exhaustive 
study and research. 

‘¢* Insanity and Genius.” By Dr. Arthur 
McDonald, author of ‘* Criminology ”’; a 
most valuable and suggestive paper. 

“The Evolution of Christianity.”” By 
Professor Orrell Cone, president of 
Butchel College. 

Several economic and social problems 
of great importance will also be features 
of early issues. 


The Psychical Review for February. 
The third issue of the new Psychical 

Review is exceedingly rich in valuable 

and suggestive matter for those inter- 


ested in psychical science. The frontis- 
piece is a finely executed photogravure 
of Hamlin Garland, second president of 
the American Psychical Society. The 
table of contents is as follows: —- 

‘“*The Spectral Well of Virginia,’’ Pro- 
fessor A. E. Dolbear and T. E. Allen. 
“Cases of Fulfilled Prophecies,” M. 
Rylda Libby. ‘‘ Mysterious Music Re- 
vealed through Clairaudience,” Hester 
M. Poole. ‘Implications of Psychical 
Phenomena,” Part II. Professor A. E. 
Dolbear. “‘ Leaves from the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Psychic,” Mrs. Emma Miner. 
“Sounds, Voices, and Psychical Disturb- 
ances in the Presence of a Psychic,” 
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Hamlin Garland. “ Unconscious Cere- 
bration,” Joel Hastings Metcalf, Ph. D. 
“The International Congress of Experi- 
mental Psychology,” Arthur McDonald. 
‘*The Search for Facts,” Part I ‘ Im- 
mediate and Mediate Testimony of Con- 
sciousness,” T. E, Allen. ‘The Organ- 
ization of Branches of the American Psy- 
chical Society,” Summaries of Articles. 
‘Mental Imagery,” Alfred Binet; “ Psy- 
chical Research: Status and Theories,” 
M. J. Savage; ‘* High Caste Indian 
Magic,”’ Professor H. Kellar. Psychical 
Cases and Reflections from Periodical 
Literature. Editorial. A Plain Talk with 
Psychics, Spiritualists, and Investigators; 
A Valuable Index to Psychical Litera- 
ture; Sixth Meeting of the American 
Psychical Society; Mr. Savage’s Latest 
Book; A New Psychical Society in New 
York. 

All persons interested in psychical re- 
search should send.one dollar to Rev. T. 
Ernest Allen, Secretary and Treasurer of 
American Psychical Society, fora copy of 
this quarterly,-or, better still, send three 
dollars for a yearly subscription. Do not 
send for sample copies without enclosing 
money for copy, for the expense is very 
large in publishing a review of this char- 
acter. It was first intended only for the 
members of the Psychical Societies ; but 
so great was the demand from an inter- 
ested public, that the governing board 
finally determined to take subscriptions 
outside the society, at three dollars per 


annum. 
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Low Ethical Ideals in Higher Educa- 
tional Centres. 

I have received scores of letters thank- 
ing me for my strictures on Low Ethical 
Ideals in our Higher Educational Centres. 
The following letters are from the super- 
intendent of public instruction of Marion, 
O., and from Rev. Thomas Chalmers, a 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and are fair samples of the communica- 
tions received : — 


MARION, OHIO, Jan, 31, 1893. 
Editor Arena: — 

I write to express my hearty approval of your 
editorial in the February ARENA upon the 
“ Ethics of College Training.” 

Much has been said in the last few years con- 
cerning the teaching of morals in the common 
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schools. Books upon ethics, almost without 
number, have been published, and the teachers 
of the common schools have been laboring faith- 
fully in this line. What is to be the result of all 
this special effort if the colleges are seen to per- 
mit such conduct as you mention in your edi- 
torial? The generally accepted definition of 
education conveys the idea that the higher the 
form of education, the more symmetrical the 
development of man’s nature. We are wont to 
jook with holy horror upon the bull fighter of 
Spain, yet how much better are we than the 
Spaniards if the athletic games and the accom- 
panying scenes to which you refer reflect the 
best training the American college gives? 

Why not make the prize-fight ring a part of 
college training also? 

Superintendents and teachers of the common 
schools have done much to cultivate a sentiment 
among parents in favor of giving the rising gen- 
eration the advantages of higher education; but 
their strongest argument is unsupported, if im- 
morality is to be the product of college training. 
If our college presidents and professors would 
not spend so much time in pointing out the fail- 
ures of the common schools and writing books on 
ethics for the teachers in these schools and spend 
more time in the study of the science and art of 
education, in determining how their courses of 
instruction aml their teaching will secure the 
highest and best growth of man’s physical, intel- 
lectual and moral powers, a much more health- 
ful influence would be exerted than is by some of 
our colleges. 

It has been a matter of pride in this country 
that a college education has been obtained by so 
large a per cent of our people compared with 
other countries. This has been the result, largely, 
because the colleges have been centres of moral 
influence, where parents felt their children would 
not become débauchés. Are we to have a 
change? Must morals be sacrificed for athletics? 
Growing out of the attention to athletics in col- 
leges we have physical culture training in the 
common schools. Must we, too, sacrifice the 
training in morals for the physical man? 

In my opinion, the subject paramount in 
American education to-day is the moral force of 
our higher institutions of learning. The demon- 
stration in New York is not a sudden outburst, 
over which the college authorities had no con- 
trol. Do the students or the college authorities 
make rules for the government of the students? 

Your efforts to cause a reform in college ath- 
letics and ethics will bring to you the thanks of 
all right-thinking people. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR POWELL. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST, STERLING cea 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

I want to express my appreciation of your 
editorial of the present edition of THE ARENA 
on “Low Ethical Ideals in Our Higher Educa- 
tional Centres.” Not a more opportune word has 
been spoken for a long time. I know something 
of the want of moral scruples in our great col- 
leges ; and I feel that if something is not done to 
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stay the tide of moral corruption among college 
students, that society may expect less good than 
evil from these great sources of human activity. 
I feel especially the need of such articles as you 
have written at just this time, when the theology 
of so many thousands is being shaken up, and 
when there is danger that in the land-slide of our 
faith the very foundation of moral and social 
order will be destroyed. We are now in just such 
a transitional period as France went through in 
her passage from the old segime to the new. 
France lost her faith, and had nothing to save 
her and her present state of moral degradation 
is evidence of the short-sightedness of her revo- 
lutionary philosophers who, in destroying the 
bases of Christian morality, provided.no founda- 
tions for any other kind of morality. Our pres- 
ent theological transition is irresistible. It is 
useless for us to try to stem the current of the 
inevitable, even if we have any such inclination. 
It is hard for us to “kick against the pricks.” 
Your periodical is hastening the transition of 
which I speak, and it is refreshing to one who 
looks into the causes and defects of things to see 
that you have a care at this important crisis to 
the moral well being of humanity. 
Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 


To Those Who Wish to Help a Poet and 
Agitator to Secure a Little Home. 
The author of the following poem has 
for years been an agitator and unsalaried 
preacher. He at one time built with his 
hands a home which, if I remember cor- 
rectly, was burned. He is now homeless. 
He desires to build a little home for his 
old age; all he asks is two hundred dol- 
lars to buy material, for he proposes 
to build the house for the most part 
by himself, as he built his former house. 
It occurred to me that if all the 
readers of THE ARENA who felt dis- 
posed should send twenty-five cents to- 
ward this work, the probability is the 
two hundred dollars would be raised 
without any one feeling any burden. I 
will gladly receive and turn over to 
the gentleman, Rev. Geo. Vaughn, the 
contributions received. This is Mr. 
Vaughn's song, intended to be sung to 
the air ‘‘ Red, White and Blue.” 
COLUMBIA. 


Columbia! thy children are calling, 
From mountain and valley and sea 
From Maine to the Gulf they are calling 
For help, and for justice to thee! 

Oh! shall they be homeless forever, 

And freeman in naught but the name — 
The millions who delve for thy treasure, 
And blazon thy banners with fame? 
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They ask but the wealth they create ; 

Their right to the soil of the state ; 

Columbia! thy children are calling, 
Determined, resistless as Fate. 


Midst harvests abundant they hunger, 
Whose life-blood and labor have planned 
Thy empire, of nations the wonder, 

And loaded with treasure thy strand. 
Columbia! thy wage-slaves implore thee, 
Though mighty thy power and name, 

Be just, ere thine idols destroy thee, 

Thy glory be shrouded in shame! 


Hearest thou not the cry of the slave? 

Seest thou not the black banners wave? 
Thy gold and thy guns cannot save thee 
When God leads the good and the brave. 


Though ye preach it from cloud-piercing steeple, 
The law and the creed we deny 

Which barters the rights of the people 

On earth for the mansions on high; 

The soil is our birthright forever, 

Undaunted the toilers will band, 

Till tyrants to Justice surrender, 

* And thrones slide together like sand.” 


** And thrones slide together like sand,” 
And righteousness reigns o’er the land, 
Behold! O Columbia, the dawning! 

_ The hour of deliverance at hand! 

Two hundred dollars is all Mr. Vaughn 
asks. With this amount he assures me 
he can build a home for his declining 
age, as the land has been given Mr. 
Vaughn; and if every reader of this para- 
graph will send twenty-five cents, the 
amount will be realized, and at least one 
homeless life will have the means to 
provide a shelter for his declining years. 


Inaugural Pomp and Dissipation. 
The preparations for the inaugural of 
President Cleveland were probably the 


most elaborate ever made. They were 
such as might well excite the jealousy of 
a European monarch; and, indeed, many 
scenes I personally witnessed in Wash- 
ington the week prior to the inaugura- 
tion suggested most painfully the present 
drift of government away from the ideals 
and the practices of Jefferson. The in- 
auguration ball is said to have cost more 
than thirty-five thousand dollars; while 
at the moment when society in Washing- 
ton was being given over to an abandon 
of selfish and sensuous pleasure, there 
were thousands of persons in America’s 
great cities who went to bed hungry, not 
through any fault of their own, but due 
to unjust conditions occasioned by class 
legislation and special privileges enjoyed 
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by the few at the expense of the millions. 
And there were also tens of thousands of 
farmers who went to bed on that inaugu- 


‘ral night with heavy, aching hearts; for 


after a life of hard work, of sobriety, and 
tireless industry, they find themselves on 
the brink of bankruptcy, being unable to 
pay the principal. on mortgages which 
curse them. Of the inaugural procession 
the New York Sun (a Democratic daily 
which once savagely opposed Mr. Cleve- 
land, but has since his last nomination 
cordially supported him) says: — 

Mr, Cleveland saw the worst managed, most 
frequently delayed procession that has orna- 
mented such an occasion for many years. There 
was much disorder, and there was drunkenness 
so general that even some soldiers and many 
policemen shared in it. It had been so cold that 
men and very many women yielded to the temp- 
tation to take frequently of liquor, and the con- 
sequence was pitiful. It was bad enough to see 
drunken militiamen trailing the butts of their 
guns in the mud, as they staggered through the 
streets, but it was worse to hear of distinguished 
public men showing themselves in disgraceful 
conditions on the reviewing stand, and it wasa 
thousand times worse to hear of the drunken 
women who accompanied these men. 


These facts are discouraging and hu- 
miliating to those who believe in the 
magnificent democracy of Thomas Jef- 


ferson. 
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**As It Is to Be.” 
the Author. 
Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, author of “ As 
It Is to Be,’ forwards the following, and 
which I am pleased to give place in our 
column: — 


Mr. Flower kindly permits me to express here 
my exception to the position he has taken in the 
March ARENA, on the “ infallibility’’ of my new 
book, “As It Is to Be.” He says that the weak- 
ness of this and other occult books is their claim 
of infallibility. Now I do not claim infallibility 
for my work, and, as far as I can see, the work 
itself does not claim infallibility. It isa state- 
ment of fact, so far as the manner of my receiv- 
ing the impressions goes; but whether every 
statement of the book is absolutely without 
doubt or argument, I myself cannot judge, and I 
doubt if any person living can. Whether falli- 
ble or infallible, the work is certainly full of fas- 
cination. It was so to me when I wrote it, and I 
find its charm just as potent to-day. Hundreds 
of letters from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women tell me that their souls find some- 
thing in it that is authoritative and intuitively 
accepted as beautiful truth. The statements 
seem decidedly like truth; but if they are ne 
more than a dream, a product of the imagina- 
tion, they are so helpful, so encouraging, el 
forting, and elevating, that I for one could no 
give them up. 


A Correction from 





A CLASSIFIED LIST OF CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED BY THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


About two years ago the Arena Publishing Company commenced the publication of 
hooks in addition to the regular issue of the review. Since that time we have brought 
out the following works, which, for the convenience of our readers, We give below properly 
classified : — 


I. ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. (1) SULTAN TO SULTAN, by M. French-Shel- 
don, being the story of thrilling adventure among the Masai and other tribes of East 
Africa. Richly illustrated. Price, $5. 

(2) ALONG SHORE IN A MAN OF WAR, by Margaret Dickins. Richly illus- 
trated. Dealing with South American countries. Price, $1.50. 

Il. BIOGRAPHY. LESSONS LEARNED FROM OTHER LIVES, by B. O. Flower, 
comprising brief biographies of fourteen eminent personages, written for young peo- 
ple. The author aims to elevate and inspire with high purposes and true 
aspirations the unfolding intellect of his readers. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Ill. FICTION. (1) MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS. Six Mississippi Valley stories, 
by Hamlin Garland, being a compilation of powerful pen pictures of real life in the 
Northwest. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(2) JASON EDWARDS, an Average Man, by Hamlin Garland. A strong and 
truthful story of the bitter struggle of the mechanic in the city and the farmer in 
the West against unjust social conditions. Thrilling, interesting, and strongly 
dramatic. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(3) A SPOIL OF OFFICE. A story of the modern West by Hamlin Garland. 
The most truthful and wholesome story of young manhood and womanhood, and of 
the political struggle of the people of the West at present time, which has yet 
appeared. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(4). IS THIS YOUR SON, MY LORD? by Helen Gardner. A powerful, realistic 
story of conventional immorality. The boldest and most terrible arraignment of 
masculine immorality ever made by an American author. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

(5) PRAY YOU, SIR, WHOSE DAUGHTER? by Helen Gardner. An absorbing 
story of the struggle of our present-day maidens to be pure with laws and social con- 
ditions weighing against them. This work unveils the essential immorality of the 
infamous age of consent laws. It should be read by every ease and every daughter 
in the land. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(6) WHO LIES? A realistic story by Emil Blum and Sigmund Alexander, which 
presents in a forcible manner the shams of conventional society.. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. ; 

(7) THE DREAM CHILD. A fascinating, metaphysical, and theosophical ro- 
mance by Florence Huntley. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(8) SALOME SHEPARD, REFORMER, by Helen M. Winslowe. A strong story 
dealing with social problems. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(9) A MUTE CONFESSOR, by Will N. Harben. An idealistic romance of South- 
ern life. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(10) REDBANK, by Mrs. M. L. Cowlen. A Southern story by a Southern woman. 
Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(11) LIFE, A PSYCHICAL NOVEL, by William W. Wheeler. Price, paper, 50 
cents, cloth, $1. 
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IV. HISTORY. The Rise of the Swiss Republic, by W. D. McCrackan, A. M. One 
large volume, with colored map and portrait of the author. This is the most com- 
prehensive and interesting history of the Swiss Republic that has ever been written 
in English. It is peculiarly interesting to American thinkers, as it deals with the 
recent innovations, such as the Referendum, Initiative, and proportional representa- 
tion, which have made Switzerland far nearer an ideal Republic than even our own 
country. It also compares the Swiss and American Constitutions. Price, $3. 

V. EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT. (1) Evolution. A series of popular lectures deliy- 
ered before the Brooklyn Ethical Association by eminent evolutionary thinkers. A 
glimpse at the contents of this exceedingly valuable work will disclose its worth to all 
thoughtful persons. The different chapters deal with the following subjects: 
Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Solar and Planetary Evolution, Evolution of the 
Earth, Evolution of Vegetable Life, Evolution of Animal Life, The Descent of Man, 
Evolution of Mind, Evolution of Theology, Evolution of Morals, Proofs of Evolution, 
Evolution as Related to Religious Thought, The Philosophy of Evolution, The Effects 
of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. These subjects are all handled by master 
brains among the authors, such as Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Prof. 
Edward D. Cope, Ph. D., R. W. Raymond, Ph. D., Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson, and others equally competent to discuss the various phases of the 
great problem in a competent manner. Cloth; pp. 400; price, $2. 

(2) Sociology, being a companion volume to Evolution and a continuation of 
lectures delivered before the Brooklyn Ethical Society. This volume deals with evo- 
lution as it relates to the social fabric, and treats of the following subjects: The 
Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy, The Relativity of Knowledge, 
Primitive Man, Growth of the Marriage Relation, Evolution of the State, Evolution 
of Law, Evolution of Medicai Science, Evolution of Arms and Armor, Evolution of 
the Mechanic Arts, Evolution of the Wage System, Education as a Factor in Civiliza- 
tion, Evolution and Social Reform, Assay Gray, His Life and Work; Edward Living- 
stone Youmans, the Man and His Work. Among the authors who contribute to this 
volume are Robert G. Eccles, M. D., Prof. Geo. Gunton, Prof. Rufus Sheldon, Rev. 
John C, Kimball, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Prof. John Fiske, and Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
Cloth; pp. 404; price, $2. 

(3) The Irrepressible Conflict Between Two World Beliefs. A masterly work on 
evolutionary religion as opposed to old-time dogmatic theology, by Rev. M. J. Savage. 
This is the most comprehensive exposition of the new world of theological thought 
ever published. The work also contains Mr. Savage’s scholarly essay on ‘‘ The Inev- 
itable Surrender of Orthodoxy.” Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

(4) The Son of Man; or, A Sequel to Evolution, by C. R. Lang. A psychical work 
along evolutionary lines, in which the author advances the view that man’s next and 
most important evolutionary step will be the unfoldment of the psychical blossom of 
his being. Published only in cloth. Price, $1.25. 

VI. PSYCHICAL, METAPHYSICAL, AND RELIGIO-METAPHYSICAL. (1) The Law 
of Laws, by Prof. S. P. Wait. The most able and comprehensive exposition of the 
higher metaphysical thought, which has gained such firm hold upon thoughtful and 
spiritual minds during the past three decades, which has appeared. Professor Wait 
is a thorough scholar and a profoundly spiritual man. His work should be read by 
all thoughtful persons interested in metaphysical thought. Cloth; price, $1.50. 

(2) Psychics: Facts and Theories, by Rev. M. J. Savage. The most important 
work on psychical science from the standpoint of a careful scientific investigation 
which has appeared in recent years. The papers appearing in this work were pre- 
pared for THE ARENA and Forum. In a strong and vigorous preface Mr. Savage 
outlines his view and his position as an investigator. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

(3) Son of Man; or, A Sequel to Evolution. (See Evolutionary Works.) 

(4) A Dream Child. (See works of Fiction.) 

(5) Life. A novel. (See Fiction.) 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS. XXxi 


VIL. POETRY. (1) Songs, by Neith Boyce. The text of these charming poems is 
in pen and ink, and the work is daintily illustrated and bound in heavy antique 
paper stamped in gold and tied by silk cord. Price, $1.25, 

(2) The Finished Creation, and other poems, by Benjamin Hathaway. One of the 
most charming books of poems which has appeared in recent years. Handsomely 
printed and bound in white vellum cloth stamped in silver and blue. Price, $1.25. 

(3) The League of the Iroquois, by Benjamin Hathaway. Probably the noblest 
Indian poem, not excepting Hiawatha, ever written. Price, cloth, $1; Red Line 
edition, $1.50. 

VILL. RELIGIOUS WORKS. (1) Wit and Humor of the Bible, by Rev. Marion S. 
Shutter, D. D., showing the human qualities present in the Bible, containing as a 
frontispiece a fine portrait of Dr. Shutter. Handsomely printed. Cloth, $1.50. 

(2) The Irrepressible Conflict between Two World Theories. (See Evolutionary 
Thought.) 

(3) Son of Man. (See Evolutionary Thought.) 

(4) The Law of Laws. (See Psychical and Metaphysical Works.) 

IX. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS. (1) Civilization’s Inferno; or, Studies in 
the Social Cellar, by B. O. Flower, containing a series of carefully prepared chapters 
written for the purpose of acquainting the general public with the terrible conditions 
of life in the slums of great American cities. This work states the problem and discus- 
ses life in the realm of uninvited poverty. It next notices the Ishmaelites of civili- 
zation, or the dwellers at the social Nadir, and shows the feeders of the sub-cellar; 
after which social contrasts in literature and life are vividly portrayed, while the 
closing chapter surveys the future from the watch-tower of the present. Most of 
the facts contained in this volume have been gleaned by the author in his personal 
pilgrimages in the slums of Boston, The book abounds in striking stories and illus- 
trations, and, while often very pathetic, possesses in a marked degree the elements 
of a popular work. <A very valuable feature is the many practical suggestions found 
in almost every page. Price, cloth, $1; paper, £0 cents. 

(2) Salome Shepard, Reformer. (See Fiction.) 

(3) A Spoil of Office. (See Fiction.) 

(4) Jason Edwards. (See Fiction.) 

Any of the above works may be ordered from THEe ARENA, and will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 





OUR FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 


Total receipts for fund for deserving poor to March 2, 1893 : : : $2,728 84 
Total receipts for Parental Home Association : i : : 275 00 
Total receipts for the relief of the poor received through the year . - $3,003 84 
Disbursements as per itemized report previously published $2,186 
Disbursements as per report later . . 

Amount handed to treasurer of Parental Home Association 


Total disbursements 
Balance in fund 


RECEIPTS FOR POOR FUND SINCE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS IN MARCH ARENA, 


Mary P. Talman, Oakland, Cal. 

H. B. Augustine, Davenport, Ia. . 

A friend, Long Beach, Ventura, Cal. 

A friend, Brantley, Fla. ; 

Ethel and Murray Fox, Grand ‘Rapids, Mich, 
8S. H. Van Trump, Elmira, Mo. ‘ , 
Mrs. D. C. Quimbly, West neat Vt. 

A friend, Whitewater, Wis. a 

A friend, Clifton, Or. : 

C. H. Jones, Tyrone, Penn. . : 

Mrs. E. . Hall, treasurer of N. N. S. Society, Ventura, Cal. 
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$21 40 


DISBURSEMENTS IN THE SLUMS OF THE NORTH END SINCE LAST REPORT OF DIS- 
BURSEMENTS. 

For industrial and kindergarten work 

Coal to several families 

Boots, shoes, and rubbers (new) 

Repairs on second-hand boots 

Stereoptican work, slides and gas . 

For soup kitchen, meals, and lodging, ete. ‘ 

Groceries and meats to numbers of families, etc. 

Christmas festival for poor children, ete. 

Medicine and other relief to sick 

Relief to sailors 

Rent to a few families to prev ent eviction 
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SPECIAL CASES PERSONALLY INVESTIGATED. 
An old minister in abject want 
A poor man with large family and without nec essaries of life 
A poor woman with little child 


$36 50 
$288 58 
In addition to the above we have received for the Parental Home Associa- 
tion a contribution from Henry Wood of $25, which, with the sum previously 
acknowledged, amounts to $275 for this noble enterprise ; all of which has 
been handed over to the Parnas Home Association. 








